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PREFACE. 


This short account of English Earthenware is intended 
to [serve as an introduction to a catalogue, [and also to give 
an outline of the subject to those who have not yet studied it, 
to give the prominent features of the various wares, their minor 
characteristics and their place in the history of art. Although 
it is by no means complete, and has no claim to be considered 
entirely the result of original research, I venture to hope that it 
may be of some use to beginners, and that the absence of 
technicalities may make the study easier. I have taken great 
pains to avoid the very common practice of borrowing engravings 
from other books, so that the illustrations given may be useful 
even to advanced collectors who possess the larger books 
relating to Pottery. 

Amongst the large number of persons who collect China, 
either for pleasure or profit, comparatively few have given close 
attention to Earthenware, and this (added to pressure of work) 
must be my excuse for dealing fully with this latter section, 
while giving only a short notice of the important porcelain 
factories, but I hope at some later period to be able to give 
a fuller account of this section also. My friend, the Rev. 
G. A. Schneider, M.A., of Cambridge, has most kindly helped 
me by contributing an interesting chapter on Chinese Porcelain. 

In some cases, where, owing to rarity, great value has 
accrued to pieces, originally inexpensive, I have mentioned the 
approximate current prices, in the hope that the young collector 
may espy treasure in some unregarded place, and thus reap the 


reward of knowledge; such opportunities are now much less 
frequent than they were a few years ago, but still they do occur, 
and it has frequently happened that rare pieces fall first into 
the hands of beginners who search everywhere and are never 
weary of looking Over comparative rubbish. 

I have frequently been consulted by persons wishing to 
acquire a knowledge of the subject, as to the best methods of 
making a beginning, and I venture to hope that the following 
hints may be of use in such cases. 

It is quite possible to obtain a good grasp of the subject 
by a few weeks’ study if pursued systematically and intelli¬ 
gently. Always begin at the beginning, and not in the middle 
of a chapter; accordingly I advise spending the first hours in 
observing primitive wares. The best place for this purpose is, 
unquestionably, the British Museum in London. On entering the 
building ask for the English Earthenware room, which, although 
small, contains a most comprehensive collection arranged by 
the late Sir A. Wollaston Franks, and recently augmented by 
loans from the extensive collection of Mr. Willet of Brighton 
There, step by step, the progression of the art may be traced 
from the tenth to the nineteenth centuries. Do not attempt too- 
much on the first day: confine yourself to observing the 
Mediaeval wares, the Wrotham, and Toft wares, and perhaps the 
Stone-wares ; but on no account allow yourself to be beguiled 
into looking at the Porcelain and pretty things of later years.. 
Closely observe form, glaze, decoration, and the substance of 
the ware; if possible, sketch some of the objects, since by so- 
doing the minute details become permanently fixed in the mind. 
Procure a copy of Professor Church’s “Handbook of English 
Earthenware,” (price i/6 if purchased at the bookstall of the 
South Kensington Museum, or 3/- elsewhere) read the des^ 
criptions, and compare them with the objects. 


The next visit should be to the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, London. Here there is an excellent 
collection, arranged in nearly chronological sequence; it is not 
so large as to be bewildering, and is accurately labelled. The 
impressions gained on the first day should be confirmed by the 
examination of pieces of the same kinds and periods; in a 
surprisingly short time the student will find that he can pick 
out a specimen, without reference to the label, and say what 
ware it is, and feel that his foot is firmly planted on the first 
rungs of the ladder. 

The next lesson should be Delft ware, at the British 
Museum; next the Elers and Astbury wares at both mentioned 
Museums, and also at the South Kensington Museum.* Then 
pass on to Wedgwood and his school. This is such a large 
section that it might be divided into three separate studies; first 
Wheildon ware, secondly “Queen’s"’ ware (embracing Leeds), 
thirdly Basaltes and Jasper, and so on; finally the later makers 
are reached, who are all well represented at Jermyn Street. 

Afterwards the Continental Pottery should be studied, 
Cologne and other stonewares, then French Faience (the best col¬ 
lection is at S.K.M.), then Persian and Dutch Faience, and very 
soon the inter-relationship of all the various classes will be seen, 
and it will become a fascinating, all-absorbing study, a delight 
which grows with time. New worlds seem to open out, new 
personages to come into existence: kings, queens, painters, sculp¬ 
tors, courtiers, whose names were unknown, or obscure, become 
living personalities by their association with the potter and his 
clay. 

Apart from its great interest, a collection is also a most 
profitable investment for money, if care and judgment be exer¬ 
cised in its formation. It is no exaggeration to say that an English 
collection purchased twenty-five years ago at average prices 


*No\v re-named The Victoria and Albert Museum. 



(costing say /"lOo) would to-day be worth at least ^300. Prices 
are still rising, and every year shows an advance. When our 
collectors hesitate, our cousins across the Atlantic are eager to 
buy, and connoisseurs in this country being well aware of this 
fact, are, by spirited rivalry, doing their utmost to prevent the 
deportation of this part of our national heritage. 


The Manor House, 

HU chin, 
Herts. 


FREDERICK W. PHILLIPSo 



(An English Floor Tile, 13th Century.) 


B^orf (Account of ofb (BngfiB^ (Sctft^enwre. 

LL products of the potter's art are made from various 
clays dug out of the earth; nevertheless, a distinc¬ 
tion has been made between the coarser types, 
classed as Earthenware, and the finer kinds, known as China 
or Porcelain. The differences between these two classes are not 
easily defined with complete accuracy, except by chemical analysis 
and comparisons, but it will be sufficient for our purpose, if we state 
broadly, that earthenware is opaque, slightly porous, and compara¬ 
tively thick in substance; (a common brick, or a kitchen pan will 
serve for types) ; while Porcelain is semi-transparent in its 
thinner parts, closer and harder in texture, comparatively lighter 
and thinner, and from the predominance of flint in its structure 
somewhat resembles opaque glass. This division is, of course. 
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arbitrary, since some of the finer stonewares included under 
Earthenware have a close affinity with Porcelain. Notwithstanding 
this, it is convenient for the purpose of classification to maintain 
these distinctions. 


Early British Wares^ 

Our acquaintance with British pottery from, the earliest times 
down to about the sixteenth century, is solely derived from speci¬ 
mens which have been dug out of the soil from various depths. 
History is silent concerning the names of the potters, and we 
know nothing of their lives and methods of working. The age 
of the specimens is in many cases largely conjectural, and often 
the only clues to their period are derived from the mere outlines 
of vessels which sometimes appear in ancient illuminated 
manuscripts. 

Of the earliest specimens which have survived to our day, 
most have been found in the sepulchral mounds or barrows, and 
it is entirely owing to this custom of the ancient inhabitants 
of burying vessels with their dead, that we now have such an 
abundance of earthenware vessels preserved in various museums, 
whilst almost every other evidence of their arts (excepting that 
of gold work) has perished. 

The largest of these rude earthen vessels are called “ cinerary 
urns ” from the fact that many contain ashes and burnt bones; 
the smaller kinds are variously known as food vessels,'' “ drink¬ 
ing cups," “ incense cups/' for want of better names, since their 
uses are purely matters of conjecture. In every case they seem 
to have been made with local clays, and fashioned by the hand> 
without the aid of the potter’s wheel. They are frequently spoken 
of as “ sun dried," but there can be no doubt that they were 
always fired, however imperfectly, in an open fire; since the power 
of the sun would never be sufficient to effect that partial fusion of 
substance which is necessary to enable them to resist moisture. 
Usually quite plain, occasionally they are decorated by 
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simple means with the most effective results. The commonest 
method was to make lines or borders by impressing a twisted 
cord or thong upon the substance of the soft clay; sometimes 
there are zigzag lines or chevrons ”; sometimes clever combi¬ 
nations of straight lines, apparently scratched with a pointed stick. 
It is generally believed that these vessels were made solely for 
sepulchral purposes and were never destined for domestic use, 
although in form they may have been similar to those in every¬ 
day-use. 

Roman and Samian Wares^ 

In every town and site of Roman occupation, fragments 
of bright red wares are found, often buried from seven to 
fifteen feet below the present level of the soil. This ware, 
which is exceedingly hard, sonorous, and brittle, is of dense 
texture, and of a uniform sealing-wax-red colour throughout; 
its surface is very smooth and is sometimes covered with a 
thin glaze. The decorations found upon it are usually in 
relief, but occasionally incised: amongst them we find the 
well-known classic “ Egg-and-tongueborders, the “chevron,’' 
the “ guilloche,” and the “ anthemion.” Interesting representations 
of hunting scenes, combats, and amatory subjects are also found. 
It is called Samian ware, from the fact that it was formerly supposed 
to have been imported by the Roman conquerors from the island 
of Samos, but later research has identified many of the pieces as 
being precisely similar to those found in kilns at Arezzo in Italy, 
and in the British Museum it is now labelled “ Aretine Ware.” 
[PI. I, Fig. I.] Some of these red wares were undoubtedly made 
in England by the Romans, from local clays which they coloured 
red (perhaps with ochre), many of the moulds used in their manu¬ 
facture, as well as remains of the kilns, having been discovered. 
The home-made “ Samian ” ware may be distinguished from the 
imported specimens by its orange tone, and by the way in which 
the glaze flakes and wears off. 

Castor Ware* —Certain wares have been found, and the 
sites of their factories conclusively established, which are evidently 
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the result of the adaptation of Roman shapes and ideas by 
native potters. Amongst these may be mentioned Castor Ware, 
made near Castor in Northamptonshire, and along the banks of 
the river Nen. The paste is usually dull grey, covered over with a 
black glaze, and ornamented with arrangements of lines and 
dots or with figures (hunting scenes, etc.,) in white “ slip or 
pipe-clay. [See PL i, Fig. 4.] 

Upchurch Ware^ —Upon the banks of the Medway, near 
the village of Upchurch, there was a very extensive manufactory. 
The body of this ware is of a slaty-grey, which sometimes has a 
blackish-blue surface (due to the imprisoned carbon and tar in 
the kiln being absorbed by the wares). They are usually decorated 
with dots of white “ slip,” arranged in rows, and sometimes with 
incised lines. The shapes are very graceful. [See PI. i, Figs. 2 & 3.] 

New Forest Ware, made in Hampshire, is a porous, 
smooth ware, usually buff, but sometimes pale red and brown in 
colour. It is often indented with the thumb, and covered 
with a purplish glaze. Bowls and vases are the most common, 
forms. 


Mediaeval Pottery* 

The impress of Roman art and culture seems to have quickly 
faded away (perhaps owing to the unsettled state of affairs during 
Saxon times), and very few pieces have been found which can be 
safely allocated to the Saxons, consequently there is nothing to 
record until we come to Norman times. (The two pieces shown 
in Plate 2 may, perhaps, be assigned to the early Saxon period, 
because, although the clay is of coarse texture, there is a refine¬ 
ment of outline, and a sense of proportion which is, perhaps, not 
found in succeeding forms). 

For a period of nearly eight hundred years, t.e., from the 
seventh to the fifteenth centuries, the history of English pottery 
is enshrouded in darkness. The comparatively few pieces which 
have been preserved, belonging to this long period, possess so little 
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distinctive character, that it is almost impossible to identify them- 
with any particular century, or to attempt any kind of classification,. 
Indeed, it is most difficult to realise the comparative extinction of 
the art during all these long years. But one exception to this 
sweeping assertion has to be made, in favour of the encaustic tiles 
which were used on the floors of the cathedrals, and other religious- 
houses, and the most reasonable explanation of this conspicuous 
disparity is to suppose that they were made within the precints of 
the monasteries, under the direction of foreign workmen brought 
over from Italy. The tile on page i is an example of the: 
work. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century many notices 
occur of pitchers, plates, dishes, saltcellars, and cups, in 
contemporary records. In the payments of the executors of 
Eleanor, wife of Edward L, there is an entry of a payment of 8/6 
to “ Julianae La Potere,” for “three hundred picheris ; and to- 
“ Johanni Le Squeler'’* for “ discis, platelis, saleris.’' 

The shapes of these Norman and Mediaeval vessels are very 
simple: they were often clumsily moulded, (yet withal possess¬ 
ing that nameless dignity which comes from adaptation of form to 
use) ; many were fashioned only by the hand, sometimes, however,, 
with the assistance of the potter’s wheel; there is very rarely any 
attempt at ornamentation, although they are frequently indented 
with the fingers or the thumb at the base, as cottagers sometimes 
ornament their pie-crusts. [See PI. 3, Fig. 3.] The body of 
the ware is usually buff or brown, and, less freqently, red. 
Most of the pieces are partially covered with a bright green glaze, 
but, curiously enough, this glaze never covers the entire surface; it 
is generally confined to the neck and rim and upper half, perhaps 
with the object of making it smoother to the lips. In the books of 
the Drapers’ Company there is an account of a feast in the year 
1522 : ‘‘At the said high board were salvers of bread, pears, and 


*Note. —The “ squeler ” was a seller of esquelles (from the French, 6cuelle, a basin) ; 
hence the place where these were kept was called a “ squellery ” (later on, scullery). 
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filberds . . . also green pots of ale and wine.” The York 

Museum contains a good collection of these green vessels. 
[Plates 3, 4, 5, are examples of the period.] 

Amongst the names given to Mediaeval utensils are— 

The Cruce, Cruskyn, or Cruske, given to a drinking cup. 

“They had sucked such a juice 
Out of the good ale cruce, 

Wherein they found no dregges, 

That neyther of them his head 
Could carry home to his bedde, 

For lack of better legges.”—T he Unluckie Firmintie. 

The Godet was an earthenware tankard resembling the wooden 
“ mazers ” or peg tankards. 

The Costrel, or Pilgrim’s bottle, was a flattened flask or bottle 
having projections on either side, with holes through which 
a cord or thong could be passed for suspending it round the 
neck of a person. [See PI. 5, Fig 2.] Some of these vessels 
are “ marbled ” by the use of light and dark clays. There 
are two costrels in the Jermyn St. Museum. 

The scarcity of earthen vessels at this period may be partly 
accounted for by the general use of wooden vessels and platters by 
almost all classes of society. The lords and barons had undoubtedly 
their dishes of gold and silver, but it may be questioned whether 
they were not entirely reserved for ceremonial use; in contemporary 
manuscripts we observe that the plate is usually displayed as an orna¬ 
ment, upon the dresser or staging. Amongst the articles of plate 
which grace the table at state banquets, we may notice the golden 
dish upon which the roasted peacock is borne, the “nef,” a quaint 
ornamental vessel resembling a ship, the saltcellar (an object of 
the^^greatest solicitude), and a few flagons for holding wine. Even 
kings and queens may be seen eating from wooden platters.* 

* This old practice has survived to the present day in Winchester School, where 
square wooden trenchers are in daily use. 
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The writer has found no evidence of any kind to show that 
•earthenware plates were used at meals in England until about 
1650-1700. The wooden platters (or “ treen ’’ as they were then 
•called) were practically superseded by pewter about 1600. Pepys, 
in his Diary (29th Oct., 1663), being present at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, complains that “ it was very unpleasing that we had no 
napkins nor change of trenchers, and drank out of earthen 
pitchers and wooden cupsbut the existence of the complaint is 
•evidence that better provision was usually made by that time in 
.great houses, and on state occasions. 




















Wrotham Ware* —Amongst the first objects in Tudor times 
which we can assign to a definite period are the drinking cups 
(called “tygs”), provided with two or more handles for passing 
from hand to hand. The earliest dated specimen is 1640: it is in 
the British Museum; another one, dated 1692, is in the Salisbury 
Museum. About this time, also, we notice the first native attempt 
to produce decoration on the plain red or brown surface of the 
clay, by affixing dots of white pipeclay, outlining a name or figure^ 
in the same way that bridecakes were formerly ornamented, by 
blowing the fluid sugar through the stem of a pipe. The articles 
which are most characteristic are the large round dishes, like 
shallow bowls; the candlesticks with numerous handies, and the 
drinking cups previously mentioned ; sometimes the inner surface 
of the dish is covered with white “ slip ” (a coating of pipeclay)^ 
and the design is then scratched on, shewing the red clay beneath, 
in the same manner as in the Italian “ sgraffiato wares. 

Toft Ware in many respects resembles the previously- 
mentioned Wrotham Ware. It is so called from the fact that 
many of the dishes are dated and signed by Ralph Toft and 
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sometimes Thomas Toft, although other makers’ names (Wm. 
Taylor, George Taylor, Thomas Sans, Wm. Sans) occur. 

The most frequent examples are the great round dishes [Fig. 2.], 
seventeen or eighteen inches across, generally bearing the maker’s 
name in bold letters on the border. They were made of common 
red clay, covered with white slip; upon this light ground was applied 
a design in dark red clay, which was outlined with rows of whitish 
dots, giving it a beaded appearance. The piece was then dipped 
into a lead glaze which turned the white clay into a yellowish 
colour. The dishes are generally rather irregular in outline, and 
were clearly intended for ornament, probably to decorate the 
dresser-sideboards of the period. The designs were sometimes 
taken from the embroideries and the primitive carved oak of the 
time. Favourite devices are mermaids, birds, and grotesque repre¬ 
sentations of the reigning monarchs (Charles IF, William and 
Mary). This Toft Ware is truly English, and the writer believes 
that other countries have nothing analogous to it—rough aud rude 
as it is, there is a quaintness and originality about it which fasci¬ 
nates all who have given attention to the subject. It is also 
interesting to note that “ slip ” decoration has survived in some 
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country pot-works even to our day. In farm houses these bread- 
pans, milk basins, and baking dishes may still be seen in use^ 
although the designs have little claim to be considered decorative. 
Toft’s works were situated at Tinker’s Clough, near Newcastle- 
under-Lyme; he seems to have begun to make his celebrated 
dishes about the year 1660; other potteries producing slip ware 
were at Tickenhall, Burslem, and Derby. 

Stone Wares* 

The soft earthenwares described under the previous head¬ 
ings were destined to be completely superseded by the invention 
of stoneware. This ware was made from ‘‘refractory” clays, 
those which were infusible even at the highest temperatures. The 
glaze was effected by throwing common salt into the kiln when at 
white heat, which gave off a vapour, and, uniting with the clay, 
caused it to undergo chemical change and become a solid, 
vitreous substance of intense hardness. It bears some resemblance 
to the texture of a common ginger beer bottle, although not in 
colour. The best known type, usually called “Gres de Flandres,” * 
has a greyish, lavender-coloured body, and is decorated by designs 
in bright blue colour, either in relief or outlined by incised lines. 

About the year 1550 there are several records of the 
importation of stone wares into this country from Flanders 
and Germany. Many of these pieces, owing to their excessive 
hardness, have withstood the wreck of time, remaining quite 
perfect to our day. Amongst the best known examples of the 
earlier types are the quaint brown bottles with narrow necks and 
rotund bodies, often ornamented on the neck with a bearded 
human face [see Plate 6, Fig. 2.] These jugs were variously 
called Bellarmines, “long beards,” and “grey beards.” They 

*It is customary in sale catalogues to describe all these stonewares as “Gres de 
Flandres,’’ but undoubtedly large numbers were made in England. It is considered 
doubtful whether any of this “Gres’’ was made in Flanders, as the materials from 
which it can be made do not exist in Flanders, but there were manufactories at 
Siegburg, Raeren, Nassau, Frechen, and Creussen in Germany. The Siegburg products 
are generally of whitish clay (“ pipe de terre.’’) The Creussen are generally of dark brown 
body with relief decorations, and may be readily distinguished by the brilliant variously- 
coloured pigments with which they are often enamelled. 



were so named after the celebrated Cardinal Robert Bellarmin, 
who was born 1542 and died 1621. Being sent into the Nether¬ 
lands to oppose the Reformers, he made himself very conspicuous 
by his zeal, and was thoroughly hated by the Protestants, who, 
in return, lost no opportunity of holding him up to derision. 

These Bellarmines were in general use in the beerhouses 
and inns during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; in 
texture they resemble a modern drain pipe, and the surface is 
covered over with a rich mottled brown glaze, which, when well 
defined, is greatly prized by collectors. They were made in 
various sizes; the “galonier'' was twelve inches high [PI. 6, 
Figs. I and 3], the “pottle-pot,” nine inches [PL 6, Fig. 2]; 
smaller sizes also occur. Sometimes the bearded face is omitted, 
and a coat of arms, or seal, takes its place. They are fre¬ 
quently alluded to in old plays. In the “ Ordinary^'' Act iii, 
Scene 3, this passage occurs:— 

“ Thou thing, 

Thy belly looks like to some strutting hill, 

O’ershadowed with thy rough beard like a wood; 

Or like a larger jug, that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience; 

Whereon the lewder hand of pagan workman 
O’er the proud ambitious head hath carved 
An idol large, with beard episcopal. 

Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon.” 

Ben Jonson in ^^Bartholomew Fair^' (Act iv. Sc. 3) says 
of a drunken man, “ He hath wrashled so long with the bottle 
here, that the man with the heard hash streek up hish heelsh.” 
In ''Epsom WellsP (Act iv. Sc. i), Clodpate says “ Uds bud, 
my head begins to turn round. ’Tis dark, we’ll have one 
Bellarmine there, and then Bonus Nodus.” Mention is made in 
the Lansdowne MSS. of the petition of “ William Simpson, 
merchant,” praying for a monopoly of the importation of these 
“drinking stone pottes from Culloin ” (Cologne). Another 
mention is made of letters patent granted on 24th Oct., 1626, 
to Thomas Rous, and Abraham Cullyn (.? of Cologne) for the 
sole manufacture “within this our Kingdom of England of stone 
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juggs and stone bottells.” These juggs” differed in shape from 
the Bellarmines and were called ‘‘ cullings/' They have a round 
neck with ribs to facilitate the affixing of metal lids [see PI. 9.] 
Many of those in existence have silver bands, bearing hall-marks 
•of the Elizabethan period. They are highly prized by collectors, 
and any sum between fifty and a hundred pounds would be con¬ 
sidered a moderate price.* * 

The development of these stonewares continued in England; 
they were made at York, also largely at Nottingham, as well 
as at Fulham. Many of the blue and grey jugs bear the initials 
of George I. [see PI. 8.] and a rare example with the initials 
of Queen Anne is figured on PI. 7. 

Although the styles have altered and become more national 
with changing years, the stonewares have never died out in 
England ; later on, the brown and buff beer jugs with hunting and 
•drinking subjects, which were made both at Nottingham and 
Fulham, bring these wares down to the closing years of tho 
18th century. Here, perhaps, we reach the limit of age which 
will justify their consideration from the standpoint of this pamph¬ 
let, but it is permissible to remark that within recent years a new 
and artistic development of the stonewares has been made under 
the fostering care of the famous firm of Doulton & Co. “ Gres 
Flammande ’’ is also reproduced in Germany, and the old models 
; are copied, but the new work is easily distinguished by its gritty 
substance and the dull colours of the blue. 

Delft Wares, 

Lambeth Delft, —Following the stonewares, English Delft 
ranks next in the order of development. Perhaps some attempt may 
be here made to define the word “ Delft.” Delft is a word applied 
to a soft, porous earthenware, usually of buff colour, which is coated 

*There are three of these Callings in the South Kensington Museum with the following 

• date marks:—1590, purchased in 1869 for £75. 

1576, „ „ 1869 „ £75. 

1565, „ „ 1882 „ £80. 

‘ They are now worth considerably more than the prices then paid. 
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with an opaque white enamel made of lead and tin. The date of 
this invention is unknown. The Moors of Spain, in the thirteenth 
century, applied this tin-enamel to their wares, and a piece of 
Persian pottery attributed to the twelfth century, in the writer’s 
collection, has a similar enamel (but of turquoise colour).—The 
well-known white ware, made in Italy, by Lucca della Robbia 
(1400-1481) is enamelled by the same process. The town of Delft 
in Holland was famous for the manufacture of this kind of earthen¬ 
ware, and exported to all parts of Europe great quantities of the 
well-known blue and white pottery, which was thus called “delft.” 
Almost all of these pieces were painted, either in blue, in imitation of 
the Chinese (Nankin) porcelain, or in various colours, in imitation 
of the Rhodian and Persian pottery. England was doubtless a 
large purchaser of Delft; the first known record of its manu¬ 
facture in this country appears in a patent, granted on 27th Oct., 
1676, to John Ariens Van Hamme, who “ hath come over to settle 
in this our kingdom, with his own family, to exercise his art of 
making tiles and porcelaine, and other earthenware, after the 
manner practised in Holland, which hath not been practiced in 
this our kingdom.” Van Hamme seems to have settled at Lam¬ 
beth, and Delft was made here until about 1780, when the 
cheapness and superior quality of the Staffordshire pottery caused 
the extinction of the Lambeth trade.* 

The specimens of Delft which can with comparative certainty 
be assigned to Lambeth comprise wine bottles, pill slabs, large 
dishes, and possett pots. The wine bottles are plain white jugs, 
with narrow necks and a handle: the name of the wine, “ Claret,” 
“ Sack,” “ Whit Wine,” appears on the front with the date; the 
earliest being dated 1641, and the latest 1663. Only twenty-four 
specimens are known to be in existence; the last one which the 
writer remembers being sold realised forty guineas by auction. 

* In 1776 the Lambeth Company advertised for a “ stone kiln burner, a top ware 
turner, and an ingenious painter.” The advertisement ends, “These men must under¬ 
stand the business well as the Company have enough indifferent hands already.” j;How 
many great London firms of high repute, in the present day, could echo this concluding 
sentence, if they dared to bare their hearts in this naive way ? 
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Rather better known are the large dishes, which are some¬ 
times painted blue with Chinese or with Biblical subjects; 
‘‘Adam and Eve,” “Jacob’s Dream,” “The Journey to Emmaus,” 
are amongst the latter. It is curious to note that the same subjects 
are frequently found upon the Dutch cast iron fire-backs of this 
period, but still more interesting is the distinct Italian character of 
the borders [page 9, fig. i], from w’hich it is evident that the potterS' 
were influenced by the fine Italian majolica which had found its way 
into this country. Some of the dishes have floral designs, in. 
green, yellow, and purple [see PI. 10]. Owing to the fact that 
the greater number of these dishes have been found in the 
Eastern Counties, Professor Ridgeway inclines to the opinion that 
they may have been made in Holland and exported to Lynn in 
Norfolk as a centre of distribution; while to the contrary is the 
opinion of Professor Church, who writes, “we feel inclined to 
attribute them to Lambeth; they are certainly English.” Dr.. 
Glaisher holds the latter opinion. The earlier pieces generally 
have a yellow or purplish lead-glaze on the backs. 

Staffordshire Delft* —A number of large dishes, about 
i3-|in. in diameter, are in existence which have often been 
attributed to Lambeth. The drawing is rather crude and rough,- 
the edges are usually bordered with rough blue dashes (from 
which cause they have been described, by a certain writer, as “ blue 
dash” ware), and the enamel ground is a dirty greenish white. The 
subjects most frequently painted are portraits of Charles 11., James 11., 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, and other royal personages, 
who are frequently represented on horseback. They are now 
ascribed to Staffordshire, and may be readily distinguished by 
the trees in the background being mere dabs of green laid on 
with a sponge. Every collector, who aspires to the formation of 
a representative collection of English earthenware, feels that he 
ought to possess one of these ugly dishes, but the current price- 
(from five to eight pounds) requires some enthusiasm for the.* 
subject. 
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Bristol Delft* —An excellent quality of Delft was made 
at Bristol by a potter named Richard Frank who was working 
somewhere about 1740-1750. A great deal of experience is 
required to discriminate between the Bristol and the Lambeth 
Delft, but the following observations may assist those who are in 
doubt. In comparison with Lambeth, the buff-coloured body 
of the Bristol ware is rather redder in tint, the white enamel 
is thinner, but equally opaque, and it has a slightly greenish- 
blue tint. 

The decorations are usually in Chinese style, generally 
in blue, but sometimes in powdered manganese-purple, with 
medallions painted with subjects in blue, evidently in imitation 
of the highly-prized Chinese “ bleu poudre.'" Occasionally 
it is marked with the Bristol X in blue, although as a rule it 
has no fabrique mark [see PI. ii]. A dish in the author’s 
collection is painted in a very spirited manner, with a number 
of carp, with red fins, and the bodies in purple and black colours; 
it is marked on the back in cursive characters: J.G. 1772. 

Richard Frank also had a pottery at Brislington, near Bristol, 
where the celebrated copper Lustre ware was made, in some 
degree imitating the Moorish or Hispano-mauresque wares (this 
must not be confused with the Lustre ware made at Sunderland, 
and in Staffordshire 5 it is, perhaps, of a coarser and more 
inarticulate style of decoration). 

Liverpool Delft* —Delft seems to have been made in 
Liverpool from an early period, perhaps soon after its intro¬ 
duction at Lambeth. Its products are somewhat similar and 
are often difficult to identify with certainty, especially in the 
case of the earlier pieces. Punch bowls, plaques, flower holders, 
teapots and mugs most frequently occur; the first-named are 
frequently decorated in blue with a full-rigged ship sailing gaily 
along; several pieces bear dates ranging between 1722, 1736, 1766. 

Liverpool excelled all other potteries in transfer printing. 
The tiles used in fire-places are the most characteristic examples 
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usually printed in black, fgreen, or red, with figures in quaint 
Georgian costumes, representing theatrical celebrities; they 
are the same size as Dutch tiles, but thinner and harder; 
the delineation is always clear and sharp. They are now rather 
scarce, and are worth from ten to twenty shillings apiece. The 
invention of transfer printing is ascribed to Sadler and Green 
about the year 1750, and so famous did they become that the 
great Josiah Wedgwood as well as the Worcester Porcelain works 
and the Leeds factory sent their products to them for decoration 
[see PI. 23]. The Liverpool Museum contains an excellent and 
representative collection of these wares, but, sad to relate, it is, at 
the time of writing, in such an inchoate, disorderly condition 
that it would be much more likely to mislead than instruct the 
inquirer. 

Elers Ware* —We must now retrace our steps a little and take 
lip the tale at the end of the seventeenth century. At this period 
the best pottery available for use in the houses of the great seems 
to have been the stoneware jugs of the Bellarmine type, the rough 
tygs,’* and other vessels of “slip ’’ware, and the “ delft ” previously 
alluded to. With the court of William of Orange came a potter 
from Holland, who wrought such great changes, and made such 
improvements in the hitherto clumsy earthenware, that he has 
ijfustly^ been called “ the father of English potters.” This man was 
John jPhilip Elers, who came of a noble family of Saxony. His 
father was ambassador to several European courts, and his sister was 
married to Sir W. Phipps, ancestor of the Marquis of Normanby. 
He was a man of consummate ability, an accomplished chemist 
'for his time, and an able potter. In those days, be it remembered, 
a potter was a workman, a manufacturer in the original sense of the 
word, and not a mere organiser of labour, or capitalist; consequently 
jhis pottery bears the individual impress of a cultivated mind, and 
of the wide experience of a traveller; so great a gulf exists between his 
work, and that of his English contemporaries, that it seems diffi¬ 
cult to believe that they can be of the same period. Elers prepared 
his red clay with extreme care, and used the lathe to reduce it to 
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a thinness and an accuracy which was far beyond the power of 
any potter “ throwing” upon a wheel, and which Wedgwood him^ 
self, a century later, could not surpass. Apparently, he only made 
tea wares, and these are usually of Chinese design. Concerning 
his ware Prof. Church writes: “ Although we have a good deal 
of traditional and other evidence as to Elers’ productions, it is- 
remarkable that we are not able to point to a single bit of red ware 
and say, without a doubt, that it is of his manufacture. No name: 
or date occurs upon any specimens; the imitation Chinese mark, 
in the seal character was used by other and later potters, though 
it was, probably, used by Elers himself; ” and again : As to- 
authentic specimens of Elers ware, we can but point to two- 
specimens of early red ware in the South Kensington Museum, 
and the thirteen specimens in the Jermyn Street, and say that 
amongst these there are some pieces which are not improbably the: 
work of Elers himself.” 

Elers ware has sometimes been confounded with “ Isleworth- 
ware,” made about a century later by Shore and Goulding at 
Isleworth, I’he latter may, however, be distinguished by the 
presence of a dull glaze ; by the impressed handles and spouts, 
and by its greater weight and thickness—the spouts and handles^ 
of Elers are always plain and moulded with the fingers. It also 
bears some slight resemblance to the early specimens made by 
the celebrated chemist, Bdttcher, inventor of the hard paste- 
porcelain of Dresden; this, however, is of browner colour, and 
bears a polish produced by friction in the lathe. 

Elers established his works at Bradwell Wood, near Burslem; 
in Staffordshire, in a secluded spot, where every precaution was- 
taken to maintain the secrecy of his methods and operations. 
He sent his wares to London to be sold by his brother,. 
David Elers, in Poultry, E.C. They were expensive, and the: 
price of their teapots ranged from twelve to twenty-five shillings,, 
which, considering the value of money in those days, was a verw 
large sum, and only within the reach of the wealthy. [Fig. i,, 
PI. 12, may be attributed to Elers.] 
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Astbury Ware. —Notwithstanding all the care of Elers, a 
potter, named John Astbury, gained access to his works and 
employment, by feigning idiocy. He soon learned some of the 
processes, and afterwards, profiting by the secrets thus filched, 
began to make various wares by the same methods. It is due to 
him, however, to say that they were no mere imitations. A new 
feature was that ornaments of white pipe-clay were frequently laid 
upon the red or brown ground, and were then glazed with a rich, 
soft glaze. This, while giving colour, unfortunately takes off the 
sharpness of the relief of the ornaments, so that they can never 
be said to equal the delicacy of Elers’ work. Astbury first pro¬ 
duced the “cream” coloured body which Wedgwood afterwards 
developed under the term “ Queen’s Ware.” 

Salt Glaze. —Elers has been credited with the introduction 
of the Continental process of salt glazing, in the place of lead 
glazing. The latter method had been in use from Norman times, 
and was produced by powdered galena, or lead ore ; this melted 
at a comparatively low temperature, and was, therefore, within the 
compass of primitive potters; it assumes a transparent, yellow 
colour when overlaying a white clay. 

Salt glaze is produced by throwing common salt into the 
kiln when at a very high temperature; this produces a vapour, 
and uniting with the soda and the silica in the clay, forms silicate 
of soda, which resembles hard glass. This substance, thus per¬ 
meating the body or clay, renders it slightly translucent in thin 
places, so that it closely approaches porcelain, and the ware is of 
such intense hardness that it can only just be scratched by rock 
crystal. 

It is generally of a dull white or grey colour, and its glaze, 
which is unmistakable, is characterised by minute depressions in 
the surface like the skin of an orange. Such a glaze may some¬ 
times be seen on such common stonewares of to-day, as drain¬ 
pipes and filters. An amusing story has been told of the visit of 
an|English gentleman to a Chinese nobleman, who was a great 
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•collector of old china. The guest was invited to inspect the 
•collection, and amongst the rarest and most treasured objects he 
beheld a common English stoneware ginger-beer bottle, which had 
•by some means fallen into the nobleman’s hands, and he, while 
ignorant of its worthlessness in this country, as a connoisseur 
•recognised the technical excellence of the material, and gave it a 
place of honour. 

Prof. Church writes concerning salt-glazed pottery : The 
sharp, archaic designs, the wafer-like thinness, and the other 
•characteristics of this ware, are best seen upon the richly-decorated 
sauceboats, teapots, and sweetmeat trays, which form the chief 
treasures of collectors of this beautiful ware. There can be no 
■doubt that these things are far more worthy of preservation than 
•many English porcelains and earthenwares which command high 
prices at sales, and form the usual objects of worship amongst the 
devotees of bric-a-hrac. They are original, but avoid meaningless 
^extravagances of form and decoration,” 

These wares bear no fabrique mark or maker’s name, although 
a few pieces have been preserved bearing dates 1701, 1739, 

1752, and 1759. Some of the teapots are in the shape of a house 
of the period with the spout terminating as a bird’s head. There 
is one in the well-known collection of Mr. and Mrs. Freeth which 
is moulded on one side with a figure of Admiral Vernon and bears 
•an inscription, “ Porto Bello Taken ” (this happened in 1739). ^ 

very favourite ornament upon the teapots was the scallop or 
pecten shell, which frequently bears traces of oil gilding. The 
•cream jugs and tureens are generally supported by feet in the 
shape of a lion’s paw, with a mask above (in the earlier specimens 
•these are usually sharply modelled, but later on, in the time of 
Wheildon, this foot became so obscure and clumsy that it is 
•difficult to understand the meaning of the shapeless lumpy foot, 
Avithout some previous knowledge of its derivation). Sauceboats, 
leaf-shaped pickle trays, dishes with basket-pattern borders (which 
•are sometimes pierced), tea-caddies, curious hanging vases with 
flattened backs shaped as cornucopise, are amongst the pieces 
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to be sought for by collectors of this ware. Salt glazed ware 
is sometimes found decorated with Chinese designs in enamel 
colours. At first sight such specimens mi^ht be mistaken for 
Oriental products, but examination will show that the designs, in 
little ways, betray the hand of an English copyist, by various odd 
mistakes relating to costume and the scenery; further, some of 
the colours are different; they comprise a brilliant green, thickly 
laid on, a clear turquoise blue, a pale “inky"’ blue, which are 
not found in Chinese wares, as well as various shades of red. 
M. Solon calls special attention to the fact that the very thin 
specimens of early salt glaze are peculiarly English and have not 
been produced by other countries. [Plate 13 illustrates three 
specimens of this ware.] 

Amongst the makers of white Salt-glazed ware were John 
and Thomas Astbury, Thomas and John Wedgwood of Burslem, 
R. and J. Baddely of Shelton, John Turner of Stoke, and John 
Adams of Lane Delph. It is curious to note that whenever a 
piece of Salt-glazed ware occurs in a sale catalogue, it is almost 
always described as Leeds. 

Wheildon "Ware* —Under this heading, almost all the “tor¬ 
toiseshell,” “mottled,” and “agate” wares are now grouped by 
collectors. Although this ascription is not quite correct, yet it 
must be admitted that, for the extent of his productions, as well 
as for the variety of his wares, the first place must be assigned to 
Thomas Wheildon of Little Fenton in Staffordshire. This 
eminent potter was at work in 1740. His wares consisted chiefly 
of plates, dishes, teapots, teapoys, knife handles, &c., which are 
always distinguished by beautiful coloured glazes, resembling 
those of the well-known Pallissy ware. 

Professor Church says, “ his teapots of rich tortoiseshell 
ware, with his beautiful octagonal plates, showing the same rich 
glaze, have never been surpassed; the latter are now rarely met 
with, though inferior pieces with one colour only, are not un¬ 
common. But the deep soft glaze of the best sort is at once the 
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admiration of modern collectors, and the despair of modern 
potters.” The celebrated “ cauliflower ” ware, made in partial 
imitation of a cauliflower, was also made by Wheildon: the 
modelling is excellent, and the contrast of the creamy white and 
the beautiful green glaze is very pleasing. 

The term “ agate ” ware is applied to articles which are 
“marbled” or striated in imitation of natural stones; this effect 
was obtained in some cases by applying a lighter clay upon a 
dark body, or vice versd, and then combing or streaking it into 
some resemblance of veining. Another method was to place a 
layer of brown upon a layer of yellow clay and cut them obliquely 
into very thin slices; they were then twisted in many folds to 
produce irregularity and pressed into a mould of the required 
shape. A little blue or purple colour is sometimes introduced 
for the sake of variety. This latter process is called “ solid 
agate.” Perfect specimens are very rare. 

“ Tortoiseshell ” is a term employed to denote those varie¬ 
gated pieces in which the several colours pass irregularly into 
each other, and sometimes bear a slight resemblance to natural 
“ tortoiseshell.” 

Josiah Wedgwood joined Wheildon in partnership in 1752, 
and great improvements took place at this time, both in the 
potting and the colouring. Amongst the contemporaries of 
Wheildon were Ralph Wood, Thomas Alders, and Daniel Bird; 
they also made these mottled wares. 

Wedgwood Ware^ —The name of Josiah Wedgwood is of 
such world-wide celebrity, and his productions were on such a 
vast scale, that it seems difficult to condense into the limits of this 
short pamphlet an account of his wares. This prince of potters was 
the youngest of the large family of Thomas and Mary Wedgwood, 
and came of a long race of potters, whose names can be traced 
back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. He was born in 
July, 1730, and at the age of fourteen was bound apprentice for 
five years to his elder brother, Thomas. He afterwards entered 
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for a year into partnership with John Harrison and Thomas 
Alders, and at the end of this time joined with Thomas Wheildon. 
At first he devoted himself to the agate and tortoiseshell wares (a 
jug arid a rare teapot in the writer’s collection were doubtless made 
about this time ; both pieces are stamped wedgwood, the former 
is of solid agate, the latter is of tortoiseshell and is remarkable 
for the presence of a very unusual colour—a deep Mazarine blue 
—which predominates over the other mottled colours). 

Some seven years later Wedgwood established for himself a 
new business. The works were at first on a small scale, but very 
shortly the choiceness, quality, and accuracy of his wares attracted 
attention and custom. After some few years of experiment¬ 
ing, he gradually perfected the materials, forms, and decorations 
of the cream coloured wares which he afterwards called 
“Queen’s Ware.” In 1766 he took into partnership Thomas 
Bentley, a Liverpool merchant of good education and artistic 
tastes. During his time the factory mark was &^™entley 
impressed in the paste. In 1769 Wedgwood moved into his 
grand new house and large factory, (called Etruria), nine years 
from the time he started on his own account. In 1790 he took 
into partnership his three sons, John, Josiah, and Thomas, and 
in 1795 he died. The older marks of his wares may always be 
distinguished by the rounder form of the O in his name; in 
the later productions it is narrower. The marks wedgewood and 
WEDGWOOD &JCO. do not belong to the Etruria works, and are 
modern. 

It will be convenient to mention his productions in the order 
of invention: 

I. — Cream-coloured Ware [see PI. 21, Figs, i and 5].— 
This was the ware which made his fortune; so light and delicate 
to the touch is it, so accurate, that plate rests upon plate with 
perfect evenness ; compared with all that went before, it was 
perfection. His dinner and dessert services were generally made 
of this ware, and were often relieved by colour and gilding and 
well painted designs of flowers and foliage. It became very 
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popular on the Continent, and even now good specimens may be 
picked up at moderate prices in France and Spain and Germany 
by experienced collectors, but care must be taken to ascertain 
that they are really old, and possessing the characteristic accuracy 
in the pierced parts, lightness of body, and mellow tone of the 
glaze, as they are being copied. 

2. — Black Basaltes [PL 19].—This ware was of a deep 
Black colour, (chiefly due to the presence of iron), unglazed, ex¬ 
tremely hard, and it was much finer in grain than anything which 
had preceeded it. Seals, plaques, busts, and vases, as well as tea 
and coffee sets were made, and artists are agreed that his best 
"Work is to be found at this period, although the Jasper ware is 
generally more popular. To be properly appreciated, it needs to 
be backed by a golden yellow velvet, or to be framed in boxwood. 
•Sometimes the ware is relieved by gilding on the margins. 

3. —Red Ware. —This ware was not a commercial success; 
although good, it scarcely equals the red ware made by Philip 
Elers {vide Elers Ware). The pieces made in imitation 
•of Etruscan ware, [see PI. 17.] were much better than the 
Egyptian, and Chinese forms. In 1776, cane-coloured and 
bamboo wares were also made. 

4. — Jasper Ware. [PI. 15 & 16].—This body, produced in 
1776, is the material in which his greatest triumphs were 
wrought. It differs from the earthenware bodies in being semi- 
translucent, and closely approaches true porcelain. There are 
seven colours in Jasper (besides the white), blue of various degrees 
of depth, lilac, pink, sage-green, olive-green, yellow, and black. 
As to the quality of old Wedgwood it is difficult to speak with 
•exactness. Touch and sight afford means of discrimination which 
are not easily put into words. The criieria of the old ware are : — 
•smoothness of the surface, the absence of lumps and depressions, 
:sharpness of outline, exactitude of detail {e.g,, in the delineation 
of the finger nails and feet), transparency of the white camei 
at their outer edges,—all of these points are matters for careful 
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examination and .comparison of the earlier with the later work. 
In the later time, (known as the period of decadence), the 
colours are not so refined; this is most noticeable in the blue 
body. The best book to study for information is Miss Meteyard's 
“ Wedgwood and his Works/’ 1873. 

Turner, Adams, and Neale* —Wedgwood was greatly 
envied by his brother potters, and his successes induced rivalry 
and competition of the keenest nature. Some deliberately 
copied and pirated his designs, and even went so far as to put his 
name upon their inferior work. Others maintained an honourable 
attitude and, while profiting by his example, were stimulated to 
greater exertions, and produced entirely new wares, although 
following the same classic style of design. Amongst these 
may be mentioned— 

John Turner, who worked at Lane End from 1762, and 
approached very nearly to Wedgwood. The body of his ware 
is quite as smooth, the potting also leaves nothing to be desired; 
his blue Jasper, however, may be readily distinguished by a 
distinctly warmer hue, and it is rather more porcelanous. [See 
PI. 16, Fig. 6]. His productions have great originality. He made 
the famous white stoneware jugs and mugs, with relief figures of 
hunting scenes and country pastimes. The necks were finished 
by a broad band of chocolate-brown glaze, and sometimes with 
a band of silver. The name, when it appears, is stamped 
“turner” [see PI. 18]. 

William Adams, of Burslem, who was at work in 1787, was 
a pupil and friend of Wedgwood. His blue and white Jasper 
ware approached more nearly to Wedgwood’s than that of any 
other potter, and, but for the presence of the impressed name, 
“ADAMS,” it would often be difficult to distinguish his work from 
Wedgwood’s. He made fine vases, spill jars, and bases for 
mounting in metal, also black basaltes and cream ware [see 
PL 16, Fig. 4]. 
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J. Neale, of Hanley, was working in 1776. He made some 
good vases in the classic taste. His most successful style of deco¬ 
ration was on a brown porphyry ground, or on a green ground, 
with wreaths and medallions in relief. The effect was further 
heightened by the use of oil gilding. [See PI. 16, Fig. 5.] 

Other makers who followed in the footsteps of Wedgwood, 
and executed good work, were Mayer, Birch, Heath, Shorthose, 
and Myatt. [See PI. 19 and PI. 21, Fig. 3.] 

Spode. —Josiah Spode was apprenticed to Wheildon.^ He 
was a very successful manufacturer, and his wares are so varied 
in design, style, and colour that it would be difficult to say what was 
his style. He seems to have tried his hand on every class of 
pottery, and when we meet with a good piece of unmarked 
pottery or porcelain of late i8th century English style, which can¬ 
not safely be attributed to any factory, there is a temptation to 
ascribe it to Spode. We are sometimes guided to this conclusion 
by the gilding on his wares, which was of great solidity, and, un¬ 
doubtedly, the best in his day. The mark is sometimes printed, 
as well as impressed, spode.” 

Mason. —Miles Mason, of Delph Lane near Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, who was established at the end of the eighteenth century, was 
celebrated for his ‘‘ Ironstone china,” of which powdered iron slag 
formed an important constituent. His dinner services and kitchen 
jugs [See PI. 20, Fig. 3.] were decorated with bright red, blue, 
and green, in the Oriental or “ Derby ” style, and are much 
appreciated by those who like bright colours at table. The jugs 
have generally curious green handles in the form of a lizard. He 
made large pieces such as mantel-pieces, bedposts, and huge 
cisterns. His wares bear a mark in black, mason’s ironstone 

CHINA.” 


* The following entry appears in the account book of Wheildon :— 

1749, April 9. Hired Siah Spode, to give him from this time to Martelmass next 
2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d., if he deserves it; 2nd year 2s. 9d.; 3rd year, 3s. 3d.; paid 
full earnest Is. 
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Leeds. —[See PL 21].—The works, from which the cele¬ 
brated cream-coloured Leeds ware was issued, were established 
about 1760 by two brothers of the name of Green. The work of 
this factory is distinguished by its lightness, graceful shapes, and 
often by the delicate, sharply-cut perforations. The latter decor¬ 
ation seems to have been borrowed from an Oriental source,, 
since the same kind of work is found in Persian and “ Gombroon 
ware (but the openings of the latter are filled with glaze). 
Favourite objects were dessert services, candlesticks, and flower 
vases; the handles are generally twisted, and terminate in foliated 
work. Sometimes the pottery is decorated in enamel colours, 
bright green being used with excellent effect. Flowers, insects,, 
and birds appear at times, but the colours do not seem to have per¬ 
fectly fused into the body, and are often found to chip or peel 
off. Leeds ware was largely exported to Holland, and is often 
found decorated with Dutch subjects and inscriptions, added 
later on. Transfer printing is also found upon Leeds ware. The 
ware is very rarely marked in old specimens. [ Vide “ Cautions,’’’ 
page 29]. 

Castleford. —A pottery was established in 1790 by David 
Dunderdale, at Castleford, two miles from Pontefract. The factoiy 
is best known for its tea pots of white stoneware, or semi¬ 
porcelain, decorated with raised ornaments and blue enamel. 
Occasionally the ware is marked d.d. & co ” 

Rockingham. —[See PL 24.]—The famous brown ware wa& 
made here about 1796, by Hartley, Green, & Co., who were con¬ 
nected with the Leeds Pottery. This ware is white in the body^ 
but covered over with a rich purplish-brown colour, delicately 
varied, and deepening towards the lower part; the colour has been 
said “to throb.” About 1806, there was a decadence, and the 
colour was much poorer. In 1843 the works were closed. The 
celebrated Cadogan tea-pots, with an opening beneath, were 
made here. [PL 24, Fig. 5.] Porcelain of a decorative 
character, richly gilt, was also manufactured. 
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Bristol^ [See PL 22.]—About 1786 pottery was made hereby 
J. Ring, at Water Lane Works. He engaged a Staffordshire potter,, 
named Hassells, who brought with him workmen and moulds, 
consequently there is a resemblance of the products to those- 
of Staffordshire. The ware is thin, sharply cut, and cream- 
coloured, and it is distinguished by its rich enamel colours. The 
designs are generally flowers and garlands, sometimes in the 
Oriental (or so-called Lowestoft) style. The enamel colours are 
so thick that they are frequently perceptible to the touch, and the 
glaze shows a blue colour, where it settles thickly in the depressions. 

Jackfield^ —About 1760-1775, a factory was established at 
Jackfield, near Thurston in Shropshire. The ware (unlike 
Wedgwood’s solid Black Ware) is of red clay coated with a 
brilliant lustrous black glaze, often ornamented with oil gilding. 
Jugs and tea ware were almost the only products. Most of the 
pieces are covered with raised ornaments of vine leaves and 
tendrils, and the lids are surmounted by a bird with outstretched 
wings. 

The shapes of many of the pieces are nearly identical with 
early Wheildon and Salt-glazed wares, and some collectors are 
disposed to attribute Jackfield ware to the Wheildon factory.. 
[PI. 14, Figs. I, 2, 3.] 

Staffordshire Figures [PL 25.]—These homely orna¬ 
ments, which were at one time to be found in almost every 
farm-house and cottage, are not easily assigned to any particular 
factory. The majority are unmarked, and the names of some 
ten potters only have come down to our day by means of 
marked pieces. The most important are Ralph Wood, Voyez, 
Enoch Wood, Neale & Co., Wilson, Larkin & Poole, and Walton. 
To the first-named the well-known group of “The Vicar and 
Moses,” and “The Vicar and his Clerk” may be safely 
assigned. Several of the Statuettes of John Wesley have been 
attributed to Wedgwood. The favourite piece, “ Fortitude,” was 
made by Enoch Wood ; it seems to have been designed as a 
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suitable present for widows and orphans, and to have been in 
great request. Walton's figures are rather more highly coloured 
than those of other makers, and primitive representations of 
Scriptural subjects are often found with his name impressed. 

Toby Jugs^ —This account of earthenware would scarcely 
be complete without some notice of the quaint jugs which belong 
to the end of the eighteenth century. They are often made in the 
shape of a fat old man with powdered wig, wearing a three-cornered 
black hat; he is sitting, holding a foaming beer jug upon his 
knee. Old specimens are scarce, but these jugs have been specially 
mentioned, because the country is flooded with imitations; they 
are usually to be seen in all the shops where tourists resort, 
and are artfully smeared over with dirty varnish to give them an 
appearance of age; the artless dealer generally knows nothing 
about them,—he ’‘^thinks the piece must be rather old, as it was 
picked up in a cottage or a public-house.” These jugs, along 
with many other shams, are sold “wholesale” by a firm in 
St. Andrew’s Place, Holborn Circus; the price charged varies 
from 2/6 to 4/6, “according to quality!” 

Some of the old kitchen jugs produced in the eighteenth 
century are well worth the attention of the collector; they often 
have quaint rhyming inscriptions, also pastoral scenery and cos¬ 
tumes, which are rapidly passing aw'ay. Although they are 
getting rather scarce it is still possible to secure them for a 
moderate price. 


HINTS AND CAUTIONS. 

In purchasing old china in shops the following precautions 
are recommended to collectors: Ask for a definite description 
of the piece upon the invoice, its factory and approximate daU\ 
no respectable dealer will hesitate to give this, and any excuse, 
or plea of ignorance should be regarded with suspicion. 
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During the last few years a pottery has been started at Leeds which 
copies many of the very rare examples, and sometimes stamps them 
with the mark 


(S' 




^ -A-, 


The sham is very evident when placed side by 
side with an old piece, but an experienced col¬ 
lector confesses to having been deceived by a 
piece bought hurriedly at York, during the 
interval between train times; it looked a little 
strange, but was scratched, and the edges were 
chipped and worn. “Is it old?*' he asked; “I should think 
so," was the guarded reply. On examination of the treasure in the 
train, he was horrified to find that the scratches were all in one 
direction (the work of a file), and the glaze abnormally greenish. 
Investigation showed that he had paid for what can be 
purchased for 6s.! 

Pay little regard to factory marks,—remember always that 
only a very small proportion of the old wares were marked, and 
that nothing is so easy as to add a mark; if it occurs, it only 
confirms when it agrees with the well-known characteristics of 
the ware, but, in itself, it is no evidence of genuineness. 

Broken pieces, unless of great rarity, are of little com¬ 
mercial value, and it is advisable to purchase them, only with 
a view of weeding them out when a better specimen can be 


found. 

However small the collection may be, it should be confined 
to good pieces; indifferent specimens do not greatly increase in 
value, but the best is always an excellent investment as well as a 
source of continual pleasure. 

The writer will be happy to afford any information to 
beginners if they will frankly state their difficulties ; a specimen 
or a photograph of the piece should, if possible, accompany 
inquiries. 


NOTICES. 


The articles described in the following pages are a portion of a 
large collection of antiquities personally collected during many years. 

The Genuineness and authenticity of each piece is absolutely 
guaranteed^ and an invoice stating the approximate date and place of 
origination will be given in every case to purchasers. 

The Prices affixed are exceedingly moderate, being well below 
current auction prices, and no abatement can be made. Purchases 
are delivered free of charge in London, or packed free for other 
parts of the Kingdom. 

All the objects are arranged in the galleries in separate classified 
groups. The illustration forming the Frontispiece to the Catalogue 
shows a corner of “ The English Room,” where china made in this 
country, or intimately connected therewith, is displayed and grouped 
in chronological sequence. Another room is devoted to Oriental 
Porcelain, while Continental objects are also separately treated. This 
system of division will prove of great assistance to the collector in 
search of special objects, and with little time to spare in making 
selections, beside lessening the fatigue to mind and eyes, caused by 
looking over a large collection of heterogenous objects. 

The collection of China forms but one section of the collection of 
Antiquities, other divisions being Armour, Metal Work, Furniture, 
Architectural Woodwork, Tapestries, Eastern Rugs, European Textiles, 
and Bijouterie, of which catalogues are issued as occasion arises. 

The galleries are quickly reached from London (45 minutes from 
King’s Cross Station). Persons visiting them for the first time are 
advised to allow ample time at Hitchin, since to see all requires at least 
four hours. The premises are open until seven p.m. Saturdays, 
included. 

Whenever a personal interview is desired a notice of visit should 
be sent by letter on previous day, or a telegram. In all cases a notice 
(although not essential) would be greatly appreciated. 



FRONTISPIECE TO CATALOGUF. 



A Corner of the English China-room. 
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PART I. 

MEDIEVAL AND EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY. 

3 / 1127 ^ Mead-Wj\rmer, 9|in. high, of red ware, partly covered with 
brown glaze, temp. Henry TV. (1400). From the Rev. Charles 
ICerry’s collection. £2 2s. od. [PI. 4, Fig. 2 ] 

This is a very rare example, and somewhat similar to one in the Guildhall Museum 
of London. 

3/1128 A Pilgrim Bottle, 8|in. high, flattened on both sides; one 
side has elegant scroll-work in relief; the body is of brown 
ware with yellowish-white marbling; circa 1350-1450; found 
near Eushey, Herts.; (^from the same collection.) 5s. od. 

[PL 5, Fig. 2] 

3/1129 ^ Gourd-shaped Bottle, gin. high, of black ware with whitish 
striae; 1300-1500; {a remarkably delicate piece of p^ottery., 
fro 7 n the same collection.) £i ros. od. [PI. 5, Fig. i.] 

3/1145 Stoneware Tankard, of brown and buff ware, with ringed 
neck and base, fitted with pewter top, impressed with stamp 
MB in Gothic characters ; English, 1600-1650. \_Frontis- 
piece, Row 2 No. ii.] £i 4s. od. 

8-540 A Cruskyn, of red ware partly glazed, g^in. high; circa 1400; 
found in excavations at Bristol. 10/6. [PI. 4, Fig. i.] 

3/1159 A Drinking Cup, 6in. high, with ringed neck and wide mouth, 
with four twisted handles; it is partly covered with a thick 
yellow slip and painted.with conventional flowers in greenish- 
blue and orange ; probably made in Staffordshire about 1650. 
£\ los. od. [Frontispiece, Row 3 No. vi.] 

3/598 A CosTREL, of buff Ware, partly covered with buff and green 
glazes: with two pierced holes on either side for a cord; 
3in. high; circa 1400; found in excavations at Farringdon 
Street, London, G.N.Ry. 9/6. 

3/595 A Jug, 3in. high, of buff ware, partly covered with green glaze; 
circa 1400 ; (imperfect). 5/-. 
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3,530 A Galonier, of brown stoneware, decorated with three medallions 
enclosing a coat of arms, and a row of small rosettes glazed 
blue; ctrca 1550; it has the original wooden stopper. 
jC 2 ios. od. [PI. 6 , Fig. I.] 

3/1580 A. Bellarmine, with fine “tiger” mottling, 9in. high: circa 
1600. 18/6. [PI. 6, Fig. 2.] 

3/1330 A Bellarmine, with paler mottling, Qin. high; circa 1600; 
16/6. 

3/^21 A Galonier, of brown ware, i3in. high, similar in shape to a 
Bellarmine but with two seals in the place of the mask; 
circa 1600. 12/6. 

3/721 A CosTREL, of buff Ware partly glazed, of squat round shape, with 
double holes for two cords; circa 1700; (this type, a survival 
of the earlier pilgrim’s bottle, was sometimes called an 
“ampulla.”) 9/6. {FrontispiecCy No. iii. in Row No. i. 

3/754 A Galonier, i5in. high, of mottled brown stoneware; circa 1550. 
£i 5s. od. [PI. 6, Fig. 3.] 

3/399 A Drinking Vessel, of cylindrical form, yin. high, partly covered 
with green glaze; of primitive workmanship; 13th or 14th 
^ century; found in excavations in Upper Thames Street, 

London. 7/6. 

3/597 A Drinking Vessel, with handle partly covered with green glaze ; 

13th or 14th century; found in excavations at York. 
12/6. 

3/1372 A Curious Drinking Vessel, of Rye Pottery, formed and known 
as “ The Sussex Pig.” The decoration is of a rich brown 
mottling and fine glaze. 15s. od. 

Illustrated in Jewitt’s “Ceramic Art of Great Britain.” 

STONEWARES (“GRES DE FLANDRES,” &c.) 

(Vide page 10.) 

8/1371 A Tankard, 9in. high, of brown stoneware, decorated with two 
horses rampant; outlined with dots of white slip. 5s. od. 

This very curious piece is finer in quality and more delicate than English slip ware. It was 
probably made in Flanders about 1700 . 
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3/223 A Vase, of grey stoneware, campana shaped, obliquely ribbc,^ 
below, and decorated with festoons above ; probably English,. 
circa 1680. £\ is. od. {^Frontispiece^ Row i, Fig. iv.] 

3 '260 A Stoneware Bottle, “Gres de Flandres,” height 9in., decorated 
with rampant lions in relief, and a row of impressed seals 
margined with blue; circa 1650. 12/6. {^Frontispiecey 

No. vii. in 2nd Row.] 

4/514 A Similar Bottle, with pewter lid; circa 1650-1700. 18/6. 

{Frontispiece^ No. ix., 2nd Row.] 

3/261 A Tall Mug, with a central panel of conventional flowerSy 
incised margins and annular borders; circa 1650. 15/-- 

{Frontispiece^ No. xi. in 2nd Row.] 

3 /H 31 A Smaller Jug, decorated with a bird carrying a leaf, in 
brilliant blue enamel; circa 1650. £\ i8s. od. (A very 

fine specimeii from the Kerry collectioni) {Frontispiecey 

No. xiv. in Row. 2.] 

3/1106 A Tall Mug. The central part has three panels with views of 
Nuremberg in relief, and borders of similar ornament; fine 
bright blue colour; 1650-1700. £\ los. od. {Frontis¬ 

piece^ No. xiii., Row 2.] 

3/1130 A Jug, of Fulham stoneware, 7in. high, with central medallion 
bearing initials A.R. surmounted by a crown; the body 
decorated with conventional flowers; brilliant colour; temp. 
Queen Anne, 1702-1714. (From the Kerry collection^) 
[PI. 7.] 

3/1007 A Similar Jug, 6in. high, with initials G.R. and a crown; temp. 
George 1 . £\ 5s. od. {Frontispiece, xviii.. Row 2.] 

3/1037 A Jug, decorated with numerous diamond-shape ornaments, on 
rich blue ground. The pewter lid is very fine, decorated 
with medallion portraits with inscriptions, — Johan-Dux- 
Marieburg; Ludwig-Wilh-March-Baden &c.; height 8|in.; 
Nassau ware ; circa 1650-1700. £\ 4s. od. 

From the collection of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
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3/1038 A Jug, incised with stags and scroll-work upon a brilliant blue 
ground, the centre medallion containing initials G.R. sur¬ 
mounted by a crown, with winged cherub below; the neck 
has rings coloured with manganese purple ; height lo^in.; 
(marking the accession of George L); circa 1714. / $ 15s. od. 
[PI. 8.] 

From the same collection as the foregoing. 

3/1005 Jug, decorated with scroll-work and flowers (partly in relief), 
on rich blue ground, relieved with purple; Raeren ware (?), 
circa 1650. £'^ 15s. od. [PL 9.] 

3/1328 A Square Wine-Canister, Sin. high, with screw top; decorated 
with scroll-work, (in curious imitation of metal con¬ 
struction), on rich blue ground; circa 1700, A very rare 
piece. los. od. 

3/907 ^ Spirit Barrel, Sin. high, decorated with blue concentric lines; 

the centre has a bunghole, “ supported ” by two rampant 
lions in purple, below these are the initials G.R., above is the 
date 1743, either end is an eagle, and a conventional 

bird; Fulham ware. 15s. od. 

The date comemmorates the battle of Dettingen, a very popular victory with the 
English people; the piece is modelled with great vigour and skill. 

3/405 A Mug, of barrel shape, with lozenge-shape panels enclosing 
cruciform ornament; the whole of the ground is granulated 
in imitation of shark’s skin : the neck is bordered with a 
laurel wreath; circa 1700. £\ Ss. od. This is a very highly 
finished piece. ^Frontispiece, xv., Row 2.] 

3/530 ^ Jug, of the form called a ‘^culling,'’ with relief scroll-work in 
blue and purple ; probably Lambeth stoneware, circa 16S0. 
£\ IS. od. [^Frontispiece, xvi.. Row 2.] 

3/601 A Vase, with one handle, and crimped foot (resembling PI. 3, 
Fig. 3,) the body is decorated with three medallions con¬ 
taining effigies of princes crowned with laurel wreaths; the 
ware is white and unglazed; circa 1400-1500. 10/6. 

Tills is an example of the famous Seigburg ware. 
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ENGLISH DELFT, 
page 12). 

(for dutch delft see continental wares.) 

8/1130 ^ if Charger ” or large dish, painted in green, blue, orange, 
and purple, with a design of conventional tulips and 
dianthus, with ‘‘blue dash” edges; the back covered with 
a purplish-brown glaze. Lambeth ware; circa 1700. 
los. od. [PL 10.] 

This very fine example came from the collection of the Rev. Charles Kerry, and 
was formerly the property of the Stovold family of Till Hill in Tilford, near 
Frensham, Surrey. 

3/729 ^ juQ^ of globular form, enamelled with a white network upon a 
a purple ground ; fitted with a beautiful pewter lid, hall¬ 
marked with a Tudor rose, dated 1715. (The metal cover 
may be rather later than the jug.) This is a rare piece 
which, although somewhat highly finished, we are inclined 
to attribute to Lambeth. £2 15s. od. 

3/1368 A Lambeth Plate, with coat of arms, initialled and dated 1691. 
£(^ 6s. od. 

3/1369 A Puzzle Jug, of Bristol Delft, with perforated neck and four 
spouts, decorated with flowers in blue; with the following verse:— 

“ Here gentlemen come try your skill 
rie hold a wager if you will 
That you don’t drink this Liquor all 

Without you spill or Let some fall.” £^ 15^* ^d, 

3/901 A Dish, i2in. diameter, painted in imitation of Chinese “bleu 
poudre.” The back is marked with the Bristol cross. 
Bristol, 1750. £2 5s. od. [PI. ii.] 

3/1065 A Dish, i3in. diameter, painted with flowers in blue, in the 
Chinese style, the back painted with crosses; Bristol, circa 
1750. £i los. od. 

3/900 A Bowl, 9iin. diameter, painted with carp in blue, upon a pow¬ 
dered purple ground ; Bristol, circa 1750. Price ;^2 2s. od. 

1158 A Bowl, i2in. diameter, painted with peonies in blue, in the 
Chinese style; Liverpool, circa 1725. £\ i8s. od, 
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3/1239 ^ Bowl, very similar to the foregoing (slightly damagedj. 

£\ 5s. od. {Frontispiece^ Row i, No. vii.] 

3/368 A Bowl, iiin. diameter, with ribbed exterior; the interior 
painted somewhat rudely with flowers in various colours; 
a rare piece; circa 1750. £\ 5s. od. 

This bowl was formerly in the collection of that well-known connoisseur, Mr. Frank 
Freeth, who attributed it to Plymouth, but we are disposed to think it may have 
been made in Staffordshire. 

3/1358 A Crocus Box, with perforated top, painted with Chinese 
landscapes. Liverpool, circa 1750. 12/6. 

SLIP WARE. 

( Vide page 9.) 

3/1370 A Cradle decorated in dark brown on light yellow glaze; 
dated 1781. 15s. od. 

ELERS WARE. 

(Vide page 16). 

3/1258 A Teapot, 44in. high, of red ware with relief ornaments in the 
Chinese style; circa 1700; style of Elers. 12/6. [PI. 12, 

Fig- I-] 

3/1259 ^ Teapot, of red ware, flattened shape, with peonies in relief. 

8 / 6 . 

ISLEWORTH WARE. 

(Ff^/^page 17). 

3/1236 A Cream Jug, of plain red ware, fitted with engraved silver 
chains and rims to the lid and the pot; circa 1680; (the 
handle has been cemented). 9/6. [PI. 12, Fig. ii.] 

3/1238 A Caddy, to match the above (perfect). 15/-. 

3/1250 A Cup and Saucer, with imitation Chinese seal mark. 6/6. 

SALT GLAZE. 

(Vide page 18.) 

3/1162 A SMALL Teapot, the spout in the form of a bird's head and 
decorated with the Tudor Rose; the body ornamented wi 
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scallop shells and dolphins, the feet formed of scallop 
shells terminating in a “ ball-and-claw foot; relieved by oil 
gilding, circa, 1720. £2 los. od. [PL 13, Fig. 3.] 

3/1165 ^ Butter Dish, stand, and cover, the latter surmounted by a cow, 
and foliated ornament, the body decorated with engine 
turning and rope-mouldings, circa 1750. £\ 5s. od- 

[PL 13, Fig. I.] 

3/590 ^ Cornucopia, 8in. long, decorated in relief with a bird and may- 
flowers, circa 1720. £\ 15s. od. [PL 13, Fig. 2.] 

3/887 A Dish, of oval form, 8-sided, with a border of trellis-work, 
and a stellate design in the centre, circa 1740* 9/6- Pi‘o~ 

bably by Thomas Astbury, although not quite characteristic. 
{Frontispiece, Row 3, No. ii.] 

3/873 Three Plates, of octagonal form, with flattened edges, perfectly 
plain. 9/6 each. 

3/888 Two Plates, with eight lobes, the border pierced and decorated 
with scroll work. £\ is. od. each. {Frontispiece, Row 3, 
No. i.] 

3/1152 Two Candlesticks, shaped as an urn supported by two figures, 
enamelled with blue, purple, and yellow (perhaps an early 
piece of Wheildon). ;^i los. od. each. {Frontispiece,^ow 
Fig. iii.] 

3/544 An Oval Dish, with plain centre, and basket-work border, circa 
1750. 12/6. {Frontispiece, Row i. No. v.] 

WHEILDON WARE. 

(Vide page 20.) 

3/1116 Three Octagonal Plates, with flattened rims, and ribbed edges, 
beautifully [mottled in purple and brown. i6/6. [PL 14, 
Fig. 5 -] 

3/826 A Plate, 8-sided, with gadroon edge, mottled in purple and 
green. 16/6. 

3/1226 A Plate of similar outline, with border of scroll-work, mottled in 
green, yellow, and brown. 16/6. 
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, 3/1227 Octago.val Plate, with scale border, mottled with orange, 
brown, and green. i6/6. 

3/842 Plate, with flat escaloped edge, mottled in brown, purple, and 
green (a very early piece), circa 1740. 15/6. 

3/628 ^ Figure of a child, clothed in a leopard’s skin, covered with 
green glaze. 15s. od. [^Frontispiece, Row 3, No. xi.] 

3/845 Caddy, square shaped, of cauliflower ware, brilliant green 
colour. £1 I os. od. [PI. 14, Fig. 4.] 

3/849 \ Tea-pot of the same pattern. £2 15s. od. [PI. 14, Fig. 6.] 

3/1043 Dogs, with brown mottling, on green bases. 7/6 each. 

[Frontispiece, Row 3, No. viii.] 

3/1228 ^ Qp Vases, in the form of a cuttle-fish rising from the 

waves, supporting a whelk shell (a rare example). 10/6 each. 
[Frontispiece, Row 3, No. ix.] 

3/1155 ^ Dish, i5in. diameter, of brown mottle on buff ground; an early 
piece, circa 1750. 15/-. [Frontispiece, Row i. No. vi.] 

3/644 ^ Dish, izin. diameter, of brown tortoiseshell, circa 1750. 18/6. 

3/1044 A Caddy, with basket-work and foliage, enamelled in purple, 
green, and orange. 12/6. [PPontispiece, Row 3, No. x.] 

3/1103 A Milk Jug, in the form of a cow, with brown markings, on a 
green stand. £1 los. od. 

3/1375 A Small Teapot, with green and brown mottling. £2 2s. bd. 

JACKFIELD WARE. 

(Vide page 27.) 

3/1085 A Milk Jug, of lustrous black glaze, with crab-stock handle, and 
‘Mion”feet. 7/6. [PI. 14, Fig. 3.] 

3/1137 A Teapot, of similar ware. £i 8s. od. [PI. 14, Fig. 2.] 

• Underneath is the printed label from the South Kensington Museum Catalogue.— 
“Teapot and cover, black glazed ware called ‘ Jackfield’ but probably Wheildon, 
globular, on three feet; on either side a seeded cinquefoil rose, surrounded with 
vine sprays, enriched with gilding; lid surmounted with the bird with expanded 
wing.’’ From the Soden-Smith collection. 

3/820 A Jug and Cover, of similar style, painted in green and red, 
with ribbon borders and festoons of roses. 12/6. [PI. 14, 
Fig. I.] 
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WEDGWOOD. 

(Vide page 22). 

Green and White Jasper Ware. 

stmi ^ Plaque, i6in. X 6iin., in black and gold frame, of green 
and white Jasper, representing an episode in the “Illiad;'' 
/14 14s. od. 

3/1218 ^ Circular Plaque, 4-2 in. diameter, of green and white Jasper, 
representing ‘'a Maiden Sacrificing at the Altar of Love;’' 
mark impressed weugwood, with modeller’s monogram, 
“ T.L.” beneath; mounted in gilt frame. £6 6s. od. [PI. 15, 
Fig. I.] 

3/1220 ^ Plate, 9in. diameter, of green, white and buff Jasper, with a 
representation of Pegasus in the centre. £6 6s. od. [PI. 15, 

Fig- 2-] 

3/70 A Cup and Saucer, of white Jasper, with festoons and borders 
in green and mauve. £i is. od. 

3/661 An Oval Medallion, in green and white Jasper, with blue 
Jasper frame garlanded and be-ribboned. £2 2s. od. 

3/224 An Upright Plaque, 2|in. X lin., of green and wLite Jasper, 
with a representation of a girl reading. £i 5s. od. 

Blue and White Jasper Ware. 

3/1219 A Plate, of blue and white Jasper, with festooned borders and 
musical trophies, the centre with a medallion representing 
Phoebus. £6 6s. od. 

,11/518 An Oval Medallion, 4fin., with portrait of Barnevelt. £'^ 15s. od. 

11/517 A Portrait Medallion of Egbert Kortenaar. £'^ 15s. od. 

3/1344 An Oval Medallion, 5in., representing “Love Hunting;” the 
god is blowing a hunting horn and has a pair of dogs in 
leash; by Wedgwood & Bentley. £12 12s. od. 

3/1373 A Vase and Cover, i4in. high, of oviform shape, on square 
base; decorated with festoons and oval medallions, repre¬ 
senting “The Immersion of Achilles,” surrounded by a 
mauve border with the signs of the Zodiac; the handles 
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formed as snakes with Medusan heads; the cover sur¬ 
mounted by a figure of Love. ;^8 8s. od. 

3/1342 ^ Scent Flagon, of circular form, wifh gold stopper; the centre 
has medallions of Roman chariot races, bordered with fes¬ 
toons. £\ 4S. od. 

3/953 ^ of Mustard Pots, with scrolls, foliated work and classical 
medallions. i8/6. 

3/1249 ^ Vase, 9in. high, with festoons aud classical medallions* 
£2 2S. od. (This vase has been very skilfully repaired on 
the base and the two handles, but the fracture is scarcely 
perceptible; it is an important piece). 

3/1334 A Stand for a Flower Pot, 5^in. diameter, with fine foliated 
border. 12/6. 

3/1335 ^ SIMILAR Stand, yihi . diameter.- 9/6. 

This, and the foregoing piece were in the Stuart collection. 

3/635 A Pair of Salt Cellars, with pretty trellised sides. The paii^ 
£1 is. od. 

3/391 A SMALL Oblong Plaque of a group of Amorini, on mauve ground 
with blue border. 10/6. 

3/1364 Four Coat Buttons, of blue Jasper. Each 7/6. 

3/1365 Ten Small Buttons, of the same ware, with cut steel centres. 
Each 3/6. 

3/1366 A Number of Intaglio Seals. Each 2/6. 

3/1333 A Pair of Drums (for candelabra), representing nymphs sacri¬ 
ficing; of exquisite quality. Mounted on ebonised stands. 
£6 6s. cd. [PI. 16, Fig. i.] 

(From Lord Exmouth’s and the Stuart collections.) 

3/952 ^ Plaque, 2|in. x ihi., of blue and white Jasper, representing 
a nymph, with thyrsus and urn. 18/6. 

3/951 A Medallion, of blue Jasper, with two portraits of the infant 
sons of George III. £1 5s. od. 

11/524 An Oval Medallion, a portrait of George III. 15/-. 

(From celebrated collection of the late Mr. Cornelius Cox.) 
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Black and White Jasper. 

3/995 ^ 'Pair of Wedgwood Spills, decorated with classic figures 
representing the Muses, 2S. od. the pair. [PI. i6, Fig. 2.] 
A Covered Cup and Saucer, with festoons and water plants. 
/i i8s. 6d. 

3/659 \ Cup and Saucer, with rams’ heads, ribbons and festoons of 
flowers. 5S- od. [PI. 16, Fig. 3.] 

3/106 A Pair of Vases, 9in. high, with a series of figures representing 
the Muses. cd. 

3/1144 A Plaque, 6in. diameter, with head of Medusa. ^^8 8s. od. 

Wedgwood “Black Basaltes ” Ware. 

( Vide page 23.) 

3/556 ^ Bust of Voltaire, 6in. high. Price los. od. 

3/109 ^ Bas-Relief, representing Appuleius; it is bordered by a 
Wedgwood frame imitating gilded wood. (A very fine piece 
from the collection of Mr. Cornelius Cox). ^9 os. od. 

Appuleius was a Carthagenian senator, second century b.c. He was the author of 
“The Golden Ass,” a romance containing the beautiful story of Cupid and 
Psyche. He was also a celebrated athlete, and was generally represented thus. 

8/1231 A Slop Basin, of plaited basket-pattern. 5/-. 

8/1232 An Oval Teapot Stand. 5/-. 

3/1235 A Sugar Basin, with handles shaped as Satyrs’ heads. 7/-. 

3/1336 A Pair of Mugs, with silver rims, mounted with rosettes of oak 
leaves and acorns. ^2 los. od. each. 

(From the Stuart collection.) 

3/1174 A Jardiniere, in the shape of a porcupine; the back pierced for 
flowers. ios. od. 

3/1357 A Set of Twelve Medallions of Roman Emperors. 12 16 each. 

Wedgwood “ Herculaneum ” Ware. 

(Vide page 23.) 

The following four items were in the Stuart collection and are of the finest quality. 

3/1340 A Vase, 8^in. high, in the Etruscan style, beautifully painted 
with “ Cupid bound” in bistre relieved by white. £1 15s. od. 
[PL 17.] 
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3/1139 ^ Vase, painted in the Etruscan manner, with Venus sacrificing. 
£1 8s. cd. 

3/1337 ^ Pot Pourri Vase, loin. diameter, of Cantharos shape, with 
cover and pierced inner lid, two-handled, and painted in the 
Etruscan style. £i 15s. od. 

3/1338 An Amphora, i5in. high, with Etruscan painting. ^4 4s. cd. 

Later Wedgwood. 

(1775-1800). 

3/1233 A Teapot and Cover, of blue Jasper, with sacrificial subjects. 15/-. 
3/1232 A Coffee Pot (convertible into a teapot), of the same style. i8/6. 
3/102 A Teapot, with blue reliefs on drab ground. 7/6. 

Wedgwood’s Cream-colouked Ware, or “Queen’s Ware.” 
is described together with Leeds Ware (pages 44-46.) 

SCHOOL OF WEDGWOOD. 

(Vide page 24.) 

Blue and White Jasper Ware. 

\ 

3/1345 A Jardiniere, Sin. in diameter, with cover pierced for flower 
stalks, with classical figures in the borders. £2 15s. od. 

3/1221 A Tea and Coffee Service, with decorations of sacrificial scenes, 
in the style of Flaxman; the cups are bordered with amorini, 
and the under surfaces are ornamented with “ strap work.” 
The mark “ turner ” is impressed. The service of 20 pieces 
comprises coffee pot, cover, and stand; teapot, cover, and 
stand, sugar-basin, 6 cups, 6 saucers. ^^lo los. od. [PI. 16, 
Fig. 6.] ^ 

(From the collection of the late Madame de Falbe.) 

3/1222 ^ Pair of Vases, 9-|in. high, of the finest quality, mark im¬ 
pressed— “ adams.” £j 7s. od. the pair. [PI. 16, Fig. 4.] 

(From the same collection.) 

3/1356 A Set of Three Vases, 74 in., in Porphyry ware, with mask- 
handles, festoons, and medallions relieved by oil gilding ; mark 
impressed, “ neale, hanlev.” ^8 8s. od. [PI. 16, Fig. 5.] 
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11/434 ^ Portrait Medallion of white Sevres bisque, on Sienna 
marble ground, of a gentleman in costume of the period 
of Louis XVL In a mahogany circular frame. 3s. od.. 

11/260 A Tassie Enamel of Apollo, in gilt metal frame. 15s. 

11/525 An Oval Plaque, (old Sevres bisque), a portrait, with hair en 
queue, of blue and white Jasper, in old gilt metal frame; 
(The portrait is believed to be Charles Phillipe, brother of 
Louis XVL) £2 2s. od. 

•Formerly in the De la Rue collection. 

3/824 A large Tankard,, of cream stoneware, embossed with figures- 
of children at play; the top has a band of chocolate glaze 
—mark impressed “ TURNER,” £2 2s. od. [PI. 18.] 

3/520 A Pair of Baskets, of the same style, but margined with blue, 
and bordered with cinquefoils. The tops are perforated for 
holding flowers. Each 5/6. 

3/238 A Pair of Flower Pots, 5 in. high, with drainers, in the same 
style. Each 2/6. 

3/672 A Pair of Flower Pots, yin. high, of buff ware, with engine 
turning, mark impressed, “wedgwood.” Each 6/6. 

3/1074 Two Cups and Saucers, of buff ware, with inserted bands of 
agate ware (probably made by Wedgwood during his partner¬ 
ship with Wheildon.) Each 5/-. 

A Teapot of black basaltes, of fine quality, mark impressed, 
‘‘birch.” £\ 10s. od. [PL 18, Fig 19.] 

4/927 A Sugar Basin (to match). £\ los. od. 

BRISLINGTON AND OTHER LUSTRE WARES. 

(Vide 1^.) 

3/1141 A Jug, with medallions, flutings, and bead-work in relief, and 
purple lustre. 15/-. [PL 20, Fig. i.] 

3/1114 A Jug, with vine-leaves in relief, enamelled green, copper lustre. 15/6, 

(The two foregoing jugs are of unusually fine quality.) 

3/1001 A Vase, on square base, with lions' heads, enamelled in colours, 
and lustred. Probably made by Wheildon. 16/-. [PL 20, 

Fig 2-] 
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3/877 Bowl, with blue band, and coloured thistles in relief, copper 
lustre. 7/6. 

3/1141 ^ Drinking Cup on stand, of silver lustre without and copper 
within, in brilliant condition. 18/6. 

3/1292 ^ Candlestick, of silver lustre, on square base, with gadroon 
edge. 12/6. 

MASON WARE. 

(Vide page 25.) 

3/1041 ^ Flower Bowl, b^in., with blue and red painting. 4/6. 

3/630 A. COMPLETE Set OF 7 JuGS, (graduating in height from 3in. up 
to loin. high,) with green lizard-handles, and rich colouring, 
marked, Mason’s Patent Ironstone China.” jCs 5^. od. 

(Similar in shape to next item.) 

3/626 ^ 5 in. high, of the same style. 14/6. [PI. 20, Fig. 3.] 

LEEDS WARE. 

(Vide page 26.) 

3/401 A Cream Jug, decorated in relief with floral ornament. 
iR/-. [PI. 21, Fig. 2.J 

3/841 A Cream Jug, of the same description, the ornament in bolder 
relief. 5S- od. [PI. 25, Fig. 4.] 

3/1163 A Butter-dish, with cover surmounted by a cow; and stand of 
oval shape, with gadrooned borders. 18/6. 

3/1164 A Butter-dish, cover and stand, of circular shape, the borders 
pierced, the handle formed of vine tendrils. 18/6. 

3/1167 A Shell-shaped Dish, with gadrooned border. 6/6. [PI. 21, 
Fig. 10.] 

3/1177 A Fruit Basket and stand of circular form, with pierced border 
and basket-work, diameter loin. 15/-. [PL 21, Fig. 12.] 

3/1172 Six Shallow Bowls, with pierced borders, in various sizes. 
7/6 each. 

3/1273 Three Oval Baskets, and stands, with interlaced sides, and 
twisted handles; (a charming set). 10/6 each. 

3/1274 A Dessert Sugar Holder, with sifter, cover, and stand, pierced 
on its edges. 18/6. [PI. 21, Fig. ii.] 
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3/1277 A Plate, with similar pierced work, and raised festoons. io/6. 
[PL 2 1, Fig. 8.] 

3/166 A Dessert Dish, stand, and cover surmounted by a figure; 

pierced on all sides. 4s. od. [PI. 21, Fig. ii] 

3/1278 A Leeds Plate, of basket pattern, with pierced edges. 5/-. 

3/944 Three Plates, with pierced edges. 7/6 each. 

3/1285 A Sugar Basket, with cover and stand, of basket pattern. 

8 / 6 . 

3/163 A Tea Kettle, the spout terminating with a bird’s head, the 
handles terminating with masks. 7/6. 

3/847 A Punchbowl, on foot, with cover and stand, of basket pattern, 
with pierced edges. 5s. od. 

3/1314 Seventeen Dessert Plates, about 6in. diameter, with pierced 
edges. 2/6 each. 

This is a mixed lot, although nearly uniform ; some by foreign makers (rivals of 
Wedgwood). It would make a useful dessert service. 

3/1341 A Curious Drinking Cup, in the form of a wolfs head. 12/6. 
[PI. 21, Fig. 7.] 

A Leaf-shaped Dish. 9/-. [PI. 21, Fig. 6.] 

3/733 A Pair of Dishes, similar. Each 7/6. [PL 21, Fig. 9.] 

3/1175 A Basket and Stand, similar, impressed mark, “ creil.’' 
18/6. [PI. 21, Fig. 13.] 

3/1166 Oblong Dish, with pilchards in relief, impressed mark, 
“ SHORTHOUSE AND HEATH.” Io/6. [PL 2 1, Fig. 3.] 

COLOURED LEEDS. 

(Vide page 26.) 

3/1169 A Cream Jug, with twisted handles, enamelled with the figure of 
a Chinaman, in purple, green, and red. 16/6. 

3,1168 A Teapot to match. 18/6. 

3/1160 A Tankard, with twisted handles, painted with flowers in red, 
green and yellow, with a festooned border. £i 15s. od. 

4/537 ^ with twisted handles, painted with Masonic emblems and 
motto, “ Sit lux et lux fuit.” jCi 8s. od. 

7/752 A Mug, with beaded handles, painted with a lady in purple dress. 
£i 5s. od. 
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3/781 ^ Tall Coffee Pot, with twisted handles, enamelled with 
flowers. £\ 5s. od. 

3/865 ^ Qp Dishes, io-|in. long, with Liverpool transfer decorations 

(vide p. 16). Each £\ 5s. od. [PI. 23.] 

3/88^^ Coffee Pot, with twisted handles, with panels of blue transfer 
landscapes, surrounded by a deep brown glaze, covering the 
body of the pot. This curious piece is evidently an attempt 
to copy a piece of Batavian porcelain. 12/6. 

3/691 A Punch Bowl, i2in. diameter, of cream-coloured ware ; the 
exterior painted in rich enamel-like blue, with Chinese land¬ 
scapes and figures; the interior, with a trophy of farming 
implements, with motto above, industry produceth wealth. 
£2 I os od. 

This piece is one of those antiquarian puzzles that are met with at various times, 
where “the voice of Jacob ” is in apparent disagreement with “the hands 
of Esau.’’ The style of painting resembles early Worcester, the decoration 
reminds one of the Liverpool bowls, the body of the ware approaches most 
closely to Leeds, and the glaze is most like Bristol; therefore, with some 
diffidence, we include this piece in the Leeds group. 

WEDGVv'OOD CREAM COLOURED WARE. 
Resembling Leeds Ware. 

( Vide page 22 ) 

3/937 A Pair of Candlesticks, 7in. high, on square bases. Price 12/6 
pair. 

3/1306 A Candlestick, loin. high, with foliated stem. Price 9/6. 
[PL 21, Fig. 5.] 

3/1305 A Pair of Candlesticks, lo^in. high, with square bases, and 
fluted stems. 18/6. [PI. 21, Fig. i.] 

3/1308 A Single Candlestick, to match (slightly damaged). 7/-. 

3/1280 Three Oval Dessert Baskets and Stands, of basket pattern, 
with pierced edges. 8/6 each. 

3/1284 Four small Dishes (suitable for hors d'ceuvres). jI 6 each. 

3/1114 Three Oval Dessert Baskets, with pierced edges, and embossed 
with quatrefoil pattern. 10/6 each. 

3/947 Dessert Baskets, of basket pattern. 6/6 each. 

3/1388 A Pair of Hot-water Plates. 4/6 each. 
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BRISTOL POTTERY. 

(Vide page 27.) 

3/1119 Eight-sided Teapot, with borders of relief ornament, painted 
with flowers. 9/6. [PI. 22, Fig. 2.] 

4/4067 Four Cups and Saucers, painted with flowers and pink scale 
borders, in the style of Lowestoft.” 8/6. each. [PI. 22, 
Fig. I.] 

4/1070 ^ Teapot and Cover, with fluted sides, painted with flowers in 
purple and green. 10/6. 

4/1073 ^ Sugar Basin, with cover to match the above. 9/6. 

4/1071 ^ Caddy and Cover, painted with festoons of flowers. 8/6. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

(Vide page 26.) 

3/461 ^ a Cadogan ” PuzzLE Teapot, with I'ich brown glaze. 16/-. 
[PI. 24, Fig. I.] 

3/634 A Two-handled Mug, with masks on either side. 15/-. [PI. 24, 
Fig. 2.] 

STONEWARE JUGS, (Eighteenth Century.) 

3/1146 ^le Jug, of brown and cream ware, with relief figures of John 
Barleycorn, a stag hunt, and an oak tree; Fulham ware, 
circa 1780. 9/6. 

3/99 ^ SIMILAR Jug, with curious handle. 9/6. 

3/1150 ^ Cider Mug, of brown and buff stoneware, with a relief frieze 
representing a fox hunt; Nottingham ware. 8/6. 

3/1149 A SIMILAR MuG, of large size, with a handle in the form of a 
greyhound; very rich glaze. 15/-. 

3/632 A SMALL JuG, of Similar ware, with pewter top. 10/6. 

OLD STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES, 1760-1880. 

(Vide page 27.) 

3/984 A SMALL Three-quarter Bust of John Wesley. is. od. 

3/982 A LARGE BusT, of the Same. 18/6. (This has been repaired.) 
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3/983 ^ full-length Figure of the same person in Geneva gown* 
jCi 15s. od. (A rare specimen: highly finished.) 

3/1360 Figure of Ceres, mark impressed “ neale and co.,’' (re¬ 
sembling Chelsea). is. od. [PI. 25, Fig. 6.] Rare. 

3/1350 ^ Figure of Jupiter to match the foregoing. 18/6. [PI. 25,, 
9 *] (The arm has been repaired.) Rare. 

3/1154 ^ Pair qp Figures of early character, SJin. high, representing 
‘‘Faith'’ and “Hope." 15/- each. [PI. 25, Fig. 5.] 

3/981 A Group, representing “ The birth of Venus "; at the base is a 
group of sea-shells, and it stands upon a curious pedestal 
(A very rare example, copied from a Plymouth group.) 
jCs 15s. od. [PI. 25, Fig. 12.] 

3/320 A Group of Four Figures, representing “Charity"; of good 
quality. 8 s. od. [PI. 25, Fig. 15.] 

3/1156 A Figure, Sin. high, of a lady in crimson dress, holding a basket 
of flowers. 8/6. 

3/1348 ^ Group of Two Boys, with canary coloured knee-breeches* 
/'i los. od. [PI. 25, Fig. ii.l 

3/1347 ^ Pastoral Group op Three Figures, with inscription “ Rural 
Pastimes," Qin. high. ^2 2s. od. [PI. 25, Fig. 14.] 

3/1361 A SMALL Figure OF A GiRL with flowei's, prettily decorated* 
13/-. [PI. 25, Fig. 8.] 

3/1122 ^ Qp Zebras. ;^i 5s. od. pair. [PI. 25, Fig. 3.] 

3/1359 A Pair of Stags, with flowers and foliage in the background 

(bosquet), standing upon rococco base. ^^2 5s. od. per pair* 
[PI. 25, Fig. I.] 

3/1082 ^ Milkmaid, of brown and black dapple. These familiar 

pieces are milk-jugs, made in the resemblance of a cow* 

/i IS. od. [PI. 25, Fig. 2.] 

3/1346 ^ SIMILAR PlECE. 16/6. 

3/1288 ^ Lamb, with a flower-holder arid “ bosquet" background* 
9/6. [PI. 25, Fig. 4.] 

3/567 A Figure, representing Autumn. i8/-. [PI. 25, Fig. 10.] 

3'532 ^ Toby-Philpot Jug, the figure clad in a dark-blue coat, yellow 
knee-breeches and black three-cornered hat, area 1775* 16/-. 


PART II. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 
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PART II. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 

True Porcelain (as distinguished from fine Stoneware) was made, 
almost simultaneously, about the year 1745, at four celebrated factories, 
—Chelsea, Bow, Plymouth and Bristol. Between the several proprietors 
there was great rivalry, each imitating and copying the designs of the 
others without scruple. Again, some of the workmen and painters trans¬ 
ferred their services to rival makers, consequently the resemblances 
to the various factories are so close that only constant experience will 
enable the collector to distinguish between them. Prof. Church writes: 
‘^In endeavouring to separate the productions of Bow from those of 
Chelsea and of other factories there are very great difficulties. The 

pieces are more frequently unmarked than marked,. The Bow 

memorandum books will aid us in making comparisons, but cannot be 
alone relied on, since the forms and styles of decoration named in these 
documents were common to Chelsea and to Bow/' 

The following observations concerning Chelsea are offered in the 
hope that they may be of some use to those who are in doubt:— 

(I.) Plates and dishes invariably have three little projections or 
“ seggar ” marks on the underside. 

(II.) Figures always have a hole on the underside, and frequently 
have cracks caused by unequal shrinkage in the thicker 
portions. 

(III.) The glaze is soft and waxy looking and easily scratched. 

(IV.) The body is soft and siliceous, almost held together by the 
glaze (hence the rarity of perfect pieces in the more fragile 
types) and, when broken, the fracture exhibits a dry, irregular 
surface. 

Chelsea has been grouped into two periods,—the first, 1745-1757) 
during which period the porcelain was very translucent, restricted in 
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decoration, and ungilded; the pieces marked with a red anchor belong 
to this period. We have evidence in the sale catalogues that the fruit- 
pieces and the animals were made in 1756. The second period, 1757 
to 1769, is characterized by rich gilding, and by the foreign character 
of the models, which were made in imitation of Sevres and Dresden 
china; the use of the gold anchor belongs to the latter period. The 
pieces of this period described in the catalogue are marked thus (*), 

In 1769 the works were closed and transferred to Derby. Pieces 
made at this time are called Chelsea-Derby, and the mark D conjoined 
to an;anchor was in use. [See PI. 49.] 

CHELSEA, 1745-1769. 

4/1096 Vase, 7in. high, of rococco design, painted with tropical birds, 
edged with “rose du Barriand richly gilt; the upper part 
has a bunch of mayflowers in relief. £2 15s. od. [PI. 26, 
Fig- I3-] 

4/489 LARGER Vase, 6fin. high, of similar design; the upper part 
has a bunch of flowers, (dianthus, auriculas,) &c. (Some of 
the flowers are chipped). £i 15s. od. [PI. 26, Fig. ii.] 

4/502 A Group of Two Rabbits, 6 Jin. high, on a rococco base, with 
“bosquet” (or tree background) and many-coloured flowers. 
£^ 15s. od. 

4/1078 A Figure of Cupid, 5in. high, with basket of flowers. 15/-. 

4/1173 *A Figure of Mars, Sin. high, with richly gilt breastplate and 
helm; and a rose-coloured robe. £•] 7s. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 12.] 

4/138 A Figure of a Musician, Sin. high, with blue coat, lined red ; 
playing a tambourine. £ 6 ^ 15s. od. [PL 26, Fig. 10.] 

4/973 A Jar and Cover, in the form of a bunch of grapes. £\ 15s. od. 
[PI. 26, Fig. 9.] 

This piece, and the four succeeding items were part of the celebrated collection of 
Old Chelsea formed by the late Mr. William Webb, of Bristol. 

^/974 ^ Cover, in the form of a melon (mark, a dagger 

in red). £2 los. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 5.] 

4/954 An Eight-sided Plate, painted with tropical birds and flowers. 
£2 I os. cd \Fro 7 itispiece^ Row 5, No. i.] 
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4/960 border of purple and gold scale, painted with 

flowers (gold anchor mark). ;^i los. cd. 

4/949 Qup Saucer, with gold dentelle edges, painted with 

flowers (gold anchor mark.) los. od. 

4/1178 A Pair of Cows and Calves, with bosquet background. Each 
/2 2S. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 6.1 

4/935 ^ ■' o j 

A Pair of Dogs with Hares. Each 5s. od. 

4/936 ^ Stag, with bosquet. los. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 8.]- 

4/1180 ^ Figures, “The flower gatherers,” with mayflower bos¬ 

quet, sharply modelled. Each jCs los. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 14.] 

4/913 Sauce Boat, with relief flowers, and painted with Chinese 
landscapes. /'i 10s. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 2.] 

4/1010 A LARGfeR Sauce Boat, with gadrooned edges, turquoise scroll¬ 
work enclosing paintings of flowers ; and bunches of fruit in 
relief. los. od. \_Froniispiece, Row 4, No. i.] 

4/1172 A Cream Pot, of shell shape, painted with flowers. (A charming 
little piece.) £i los. od. [PI. 26, Fig. 3.] 

4/1202 A Pair of Vases, yin. high, of the finest quality, with perforated 
necks; the body of mazarine-blue ground, painted with 
panels of flowers, and decorated with flowers in relief. 

[PI. 30.] 

4/1170 A Mug, 5Jin. high, painted with flowers. (A very early piece.) 
/3 3s. od. [PI. 26, Fig. I.] 

4/981 Twelve Dessert Plates and Three Dishes, with escalloped 
edges, each piece differently painted with insects and flowers 
(red anchor mark.) Each plate, £i 5s. od. 

Suitable for use as a service. 

4/983 A Dish, i2in. diameter, with escalloped edge, painted with 
butterflies and flowers, (red anchor mark.) £2 2S. od. 

4/1044 A Dish, in the form of a vine leaf with green border and purple 
veining, overlaid with exotic flowers (purple anchor mark.) 
Formerly in the Dundas and Hamilton collections. £2 2S. od. 
[PI. 26, Fig. 7.] 
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DERBY. 

The exact date of founding the Derby factory is unknown; but 
we learn from a sale catalogue still extant that in 1756 the products of 
the year were sold by auction in London; comprising, “ A Curious 
collection of fine Figures, Jars, Sauce-boats, and Services for Desserts”; 
we may therefore assume that the works had then been in existence for 
some years. 

In 1769, the proprietor, W. Duesbury, purchased the Chelsea 
factory (also six years later that of Bow) and eventually the workmen, 
moulds, and patterns were all transferred to Derby. 

W. Duesbury died in 1786, and his son William carried on the 
business alone until 1795, when he entered into partnership with 
Michael Kean, a miniature painter. In 1815 the business passed into 
the possession of Robert Bloor, and in 1848 the works were closed. 

The mark of an anchor in gold placed with the D was in use from 
1769-1773, the crown was added to the D in 1773. The cross and 
batons with dots are said to have been used from 1782. The red mark 
of the Bloor period with old English g was in use from 1815 to 1831. 
The productions of the several periods are distinguished by marks 
known as;— Chelsea-Derby, 1769-1784. 

Crown-Derby, 1773-1815. 

Bloor-Derby, 1815-1831. 

Crown-Derby (late), 1831-1848. [See PI. 49.] 

The figures of the Chelsea-Derby period always have an incised 
number under the base. The unglazed statuettes, or white “biscuit” 
figures of Derby were unrivalled, and although similar figures were 
produced at about the same time at Shvres on a more important scale 
they were not so sharply modelled. 

The reader is warned against imported figures bearing a red mark 
in imitation of Crown-Derby. Fortunately this mark (being too precise 
and too distinct in colouring) betrays the fraud. These pieces may 
also be known by the way the eyes are painted, and the curve of the 
eyebrows which are distinctly French in character. 
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CHELSEA-DERBY, 1769-1784. 

4/958 ^ Qup and Saucer, with green laurel-wreath borders painted 
with flowers and richly gilt, marked with gold, anchor and ^ 
£i los. od. 

4/929 ^ Saucer, with gilt dentelle edge, painted with 

flowers; the same mark ; (cracked). 18/-. 

4/1171 ^ Tankard, 6|in. high, painted with flowers. (An early piece.) 

3s. od. [PL 26, Fig. 4.] 

4/928 A Plate, with green wreath border, richly gilded ; the centre 
painted with flowers, mark in gold, anchor and ^ jTi los. od. 

4/971 A. Group, loin. high, representing Science holding an astrolabe, 
beautifully modelled and delicately painted. (An early 
piece.) jCs 15s. od. [PI. 27, Fig. 13.] 

4/970 A Group, representing Sculpture and Painting; on square base, 
pierced with scroll-work, with a mask at each corner. 
£6 los. od. [PI. 27, Fig. 8.] 

4/392 A Statuette of Milton, resting upon a pedestal, bearing a repre¬ 
sentation in relief of The Expulsion from Paradise. The 
figure is richly coloured and gilded, incised number i'// 
underneath and the mark Derby in red. 15s. od. 

[PL 27, Fig. 6.] 

4/1064 A Group, representing Time carrying a Nymph; below is a figure 
of a child holding a parti-coloured mask. The colouring 
and the modelling is exceedingly beautiful. (From the col¬ 
lection of the late Madame de Falbe.) ;^io los. od. [PL 
27, Fig. 10.] 

4/978 A Figure of a Child, with a basket of flowers, gilded but 
uncoloured. 10/6. 

4/975 A Figure of a Punchinello, clad in laced gold vest, green 
breeches and rose-coloured coat. (A rare piece). j[i 15s. od. 

4/1177 A Pair of Figures of a boy and girl holding baskets of fruit and 
flowers ; the colouring and gilding is of the finest quality. 
(From the Milton-Ernest collection.) £6 15s. od. [PL 27, 
Figs. 2 and 4.] 
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4/987 A Figure of a Girl playing upon a hurdy-gurdy, clad in 
mazarine blue dress with gold sprigs; marked in red 
Bloor-Derby. £2 15s. od. [PL 27, Fig. 3] 

4/1084 A Figure, 6in. high, of a girl carrying a bird, in white “ biscuit ” 
porcelain. £\ 8s. od. 

Underneath there are the crossed swords scratched in the paste evidently intended 
as an imitation of the Dresden. During recent years our friends the Germans 
have repaid the compliment (or shall we say “deception”) by imitating our 
Derby Figures, and copying our marks. 

4/1085 A Figure, 6in. high, of a girl with a basket of fruit, also in 
^‘bisque.'' £\ 8s. od. 

Aims K Figure of “The Tailor’s Wife,” seated on a goat. Copied 
from the celebrated Dresden group known as “ Count 
BruhLs Tailor and Wife.” £^ 5s. od. 

CROWN-DERBY, 1773-1840. 

{For Services see page 70.) 

4/1090 A Two-handled Cup, with cover and saucer, richly gilt, with 
puce mark. £2 los. od. 

4/ii82jA Vase, 8in. high, with caryatid handles, mazarine blue ground, 
rich gilding, and panels painted with tropical birds. £'^ 3s. od. 
[PI. 28, Fig. 10.] 

3/1082 ^ Qp Three Vases, of campana shape, painted with figures 
in panels, on mazarine blue ground ; the handles rising from a 
ram’s head, richly-gilt. The set, £(i 15s. od. [PI. 28,Fig. 12.] 

4/1081 ^ 'Pair of Vases, 4iin. high, painted with panels of flowers on 
mazarine blue ground; marked in red. £2 15s. od. 

[PI. 28, Fig. 9.] 

4/159 A Pair of Vases, 3in. high, delicately painted with panels of 
landscapes, on mazarine blue ground, richly gilded, the 
mark in red. ^4 4s. od. [PL 28, Fig. 7.] 

4/964 Oval Teapot-Stand, painted with flowers and gilded; the 
mark in red. 15/-. 

4 / 924 , A Cup and Saucer, with mazarine blue border, richly gilt with 
strawberry leaves; mark in red. 15/-. 
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3/927 Small Circular Dish, with puce border and green festoons, 
painted with flowers and gilded ; mark in blue. 6 / 6 . 

4/144 ^ Chamber Candlestick, painted with twining ribbons and 
cornflowers (imitating old Sevres), with gilt borders; mark in 
red. io/6. 

3/926 A. Pair of Saucers, with raised decoration, richly gilt and 
heightened with white slip; the centre filled with a radiant 
sun, enclosing a crest of a cock surmounting the initial 
puce mark. 14 /- each. 

4/1204 A Pair of Boxes with Covers, formed as lemons, resting on 
green leaves, and encrusted with flowers in relief; red mark. 
£\ 15s.od. 

BOW. 

The factory at Bow, or Stratford-le-Bow, in London, was established 
about the year 1744 by Edward Pleylin and Thomas Frye. In 1750 
it passed into the hands of two merchants, Weatherby and Crowther. 
In 1766 the works were purchased by W. Duesbury, the proprietor of 
the Derby works, and the models and workmen were sent to Derby. 

The products of Bow greatly resemble those of Chelsea, but as a 
guide, it may be remarked that it is generally rather thicker, and very 
translucent in the thinnest parts. The glaze is often of a bluish tinge, 
where it collects in the corners of the reliefs. Being ‘‘ soft paste ” it is. 
frequently discoloured in parts. The ware is seldom marked, although 
the anchor and dagger mark is occasionally found, in red. 

4/965 A Figure of Pomona, loin. high, on rococco base, with rich 
colouring and gilding. 7 s. cd. [PI. 27 , Fig. ii.] 

4/1070 A Cream Ewer, in Chinese style. £\ i8s. od. 

4/1024 A Cylindrical Mug, 3 ^in. high, painted in cherry red with 
chrysanthemums; an imitation of old Hizen porcelain, 
£2 5s. od. 

4/1165 A Vase, iiin. high, square shaped, painted with tropical birds 
and flowers; in the style of old Hizen porcelain. /'6 6s. od. 

This rare vase might at Hrst sight be mistaken for an Oriental piece ; but the soft 
paste, and the use of turquoise blue enamel, proclaim its English origin. 
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4/1174 ^ J>air of Figures, 6in. high, of a gardener and flower girl, 
standing on square pierced pedestals, richly coloured and 
gilded. ;^4 15s. od. [PL 27, Figs, i and 5.] 

4/1207 ^ Pair of Candlesticks, i2in. high, formed as a tree, with 
figures' of a lady and gentleman ; marked in red. ;^i 2 12s. od. 
[PL 29 A, Fig. I.] 

4/1208 A Sweetmeat Stand, formed with shells and painted with flowers 
on white ground. jC? 7 S- od. 

A very rare piece, resembling, (but on a smaller scale) PI. 29. 

4/1203 A Pair of Vases, i24in. high, painted with flowers and decorated 
with flowers in relief, the handles formed as masks. os.od. 
[PL 29A, Fig. 2.] 

A pair, nearly similar, is in the bequest of the late Lady Charlotte Schrieber, in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

WORCESTER. 

The famous factory of Worcester was established in 1751 by a 
company, of whom the leading spirits were Dr. John Wall, physician, 
and Mr. William Davis, apothecary, both of Worcester. The greatest 
precautions were taken to prevent their trade secrets from becoming 
known: no strangers were admitted, and the key of inner and outer 
doors were kept by separate guardians. The manufactory was carried 
on in an old mansion called “Warmstry House” (now part of Dent’s 
glove factory.) An old knife case in the writer’s possession (doubtless 
once filled with blue-handled knives) is decorated with a painting of the 
old kilns, and a part of the mansion, from which dense clouds of smoke 
are issuing. After the death of Dr Wall in 1776, the remaining members 
of the company carried on the wwks until 1783 when they were sold 
to Mr. Flight, their agent in London. The subsequent changes may be 
briefly enumerated:— 

In 1783. Chamberlain built new wwks which are still in existence. 

In 1793. Barr became a partner. 

In 1840 Flight and Barr joined wdth Chamberlain. 

In 1847 They dissolved partnership and the original factory ceased. 
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The business has been carried on since 1862 by the present company, 
‘‘The Worcester Royal Porcelain Co., Ltd.’' 

The early period (distinguished by the prevalence of the blue and 
white Chinese designs) terminated in 1768, when painters from Chelsea 
were engaged and the productions dating from this period greatly 
resemble Chelsea; pieces copied from Shvres and Dresden were also 
made from 1768 to 1783. 

Worcester became famous for a method of decoration known as 
transfer printing over the glaze. The porcelain on which it is found is 
thin and of a very beautiful quality ; the transfer is usually black, but 
sometimes lavender and red. The celebrated blue Salmon-scale ” 
china, painted with flowers and birds, and which now commands such 
high prices was made soon after 1783. Young collectors are warned 
against imitations of this type of Worcester which are made in 
France; they may be known by the thin gilding, the slightly bluish 
shade of the white body and the glassy look of the glaze; usually the 
square seal-mark in blue appears beneath, but since it has been laid 
down in a recent law case that this is an infringement of a trade mark 
of the Worcester Compai\v, it will probably be erased or omitted from 
those imported in the future. 

The first mark of the Worcester factory from 1751 is a crescent in 
blue, and about the same time (but less frequently) a in cursive 
characters, also an imitation Dresden mark; a little later, about the 
year 1776, square Oriental mark appears, it is confined to richlv 
decorated specimens. 

During the Flight and Barr period the name appears, either in full 
or the initials BFB (variously arranged) under a crown, and impressed 
in the soft paste. The wares made by Chamberlain were usually 
marked with the name in full, [See PI. 49.] 

The blue and white china, made soon after 1772, by Thomas 
Turner, at Caughley, near Broseley, in Shropshire, bears a strong 
resemblance to Worcester, which, added to the use of the crescent mark, 
has often misled collectors. Turner was trained at Worcester and 
adopted many of the patterns in use there. A comparison of Caughley 
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with Worcester, shows the white body of the latter to be rather yellower, 
the glaze somewhat blue, and often the printing is rather stronger in 
tone. 

WORCESTER CHINA. 

(First period. Blue and White, produced under the directorship 
of Dr. Wall, 1751-1768.) 

4/1027 ^ Cylindrical Mug, 4iin. high, painted in blue with fishing 
subjects; crescent mark. £2 5s. od. [PI. 28, Fig. 5.I 
3/993 ^ Pair of Sauce Boats, with relief ornamentation, enclosing 
panels painted in Oriental style in blue. 15/- each. [PI. 28, 
Fig. 2.] 

4/571 ^ Teapot, painted with butterflies and flowers in bine; crescent 
m.ark. 16/6. [PI. 28, Fig. i.] 

4/445 A Jug, with long spout, fluted body, and blue decorations; 
crescent mark. 15 /-. 

4/1100 ^ Sugar-bowl, painted with butterflies and roses in blue; 

crescent mark. 9/6. [PI. 28, Fig, 4.] 

3/883 ^ Tea-poy, painted in blue. 7 / 6 . [PI. 28 , Fig. 3 .] 

3/894 ^ Cream-jug, of similar style (cracked). 5 /-. 

COLOURED WORCESTER. 

Second Period. 1768-1793. 

[For Tea and Dessert Services see pages 70-75.) 

4/1181 A Vase, 6|in. high, of campana shape, with scale blue ground 
and panels of flowers, richly gilt. £e, 4 s. od. [PI. 28, Fig. 6.] 
^/54 A Sauce-boat, beautifully painted in the Chelsea style in rich 
colours and gilded; circa 1768. £2 2S. od. 

3/921 ^ Tankard, 4 iin. high, with beautiful blue and gold borders, and 
festoons of gilding; the centre painted with winged cherubs, 
supporting a medallion enclosing monogram The 

work is of the richest description; mark, a gold star over 
“Chamberlain’s Worcester” in purple letters; circa 1783. 
£^ 4S. od. 


4/1167 ^ Cream-pot, with relief ornament, in the Chelsea style, painted 
in brilliant colours, with gold borders. £1 5s. od. 

An Oval Dish, i2in. diameter, with a rich blue-and-gold border, 
enclosing medallions painted with birds, the centre painted 
with a landscape in blue, green, and red, imitating old Hizen 
porcelain. £2 los. od. 

A 91 N. Plate, in the Chinese style of faviille verie^ painted with 
dragons in blue, red, and green, and relieved by gilding. 
£\ IS. od. 

1/30 ^ SIMILAR Plate, painted with kylins in imitation of famille 
vtrte. £\ 5s. od. [PI. 28, Fig. 8.] 

4/429 ^ Chamber Candlestick, with fluted stem and blue borders, richly 
gilt, the tray beautifully painted with flowers. £\ 15s. od. 

B/629 ^ Spill Vase, richly painted and gilt in the Oriental style. 
£\ IS. od. 

3/622 ^ l^AiR OF Spill Vases, painted in imitation of old Japan; 
mark, “ Chamberlain, Worcester, No. 240.’’ £i 15s. od. 

4/164 A Cup and Saucer, 8-sided, painted with roses and butterflies on 
pale green ground ; marked beneath “Flight, Barr, and Barr; 
Worcester and Coventry Street, London.’' 10/6. 

4/1112 A Cup and Saucer, externally ribbed, and painted with flowers, in 
the Chelsea style. 10/6. 

4/1166 A Milk Jug, with leaf-like sides in relief, and mask-shaped spout, 
painted with sprays of green flowers and gilded; in the Bristol 
style. £i 15s. od. 

4/548 \ Pair of Saucers painted with floral scroll-work, and festoons 
in the rare over-glaze cobalt blue. (This colour is peculiar 
to Worcester.) 5/- each 

4/892 A Mug, with transfer printing and gilded edges. The design 
shows the French and English flags connected by a love-knot, 
with two clasped hands beneath. Above is a wreath with 
inscriptions, “ God save the Queen,” “ May they ever be 
united,” “ Vive L’Empereur.” 10/6. 
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4/1218 ^ Vase and Cover, 9in. high, of oviform shape, with pierced 
handles. The ground is of mazarine blue, richly gilded,, 
painted in front with brightly-coloured tropical birds» 
jCio ios. od. [PL 31, Fig. i.] 

4/1220 A Basket, Cover, and Stand, lojin. long, with mayflower 
perforations and flowers in relief, and painted with flowers,, 
richly coloured; of the finest quality. jCij 17s. od. [PL 36.] 

(This piece greatly resembles Bow.) 

4/1221 A Cup and Saucer, with the square-mark, painted with may- 
flowers in the style of old Hizen, on dark blue ground. 
£6 6s. od. 

1225 A Teapot Stand, of octagonal shape, painted in compartments 
in imitation of old Hizen; square mark. £1 15s. od. 

4/1226 A Cup and Saucer, painted with mulberries and other fruits; 

marked with crossed swords and a figure 9 ; (imitation of 
Dresden.) An early piece; very rare. £i is. od. 

4/1228 ^ Plate, with Rose-du-Barri border, painted in compartments 
with flowers. The centre painted with a map of Worcester¬ 
shire; very rare. £i los od. 

4/1229 A Pair of Dessert Plates, with escalloped edges, painted with 
insects, and with a spray of roses modelled in relief. These 
were evidently made in imitation of Chelsea. Each 
/3 IOS. od. 

PLYMOUTH, 1768-1771. 

The Plymouth works had but a very short existence, from about 
1768 to 1771. They were founded by William Cookworthy (a member 
of the Society of Friends), who was a wholesale chemist and druggist, 
and was the first person to discover the existence of the true china 
clay, or kaolin, in Cornwall, at Tregoning Hill in Boconnoc. 

In 1771 the works were transferred to Bristol, and the patents, 
secrets, and models, were purchased by Richard Champion of Bristol. 
Owing to its short existence, specimens of Plymouth are of extreme 
rarity. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

4/909 ^ CoMPOTiERE, 01* Sweetmeat Stand, I4in. high, in two tiers 
formed of six scallop shells and supported on a stem com¬ 
posed of marine shells and seaweeds, and resting on a 
separate pedestal of the same kind; the whole painted 
in blue. ^5 15s. od. [PI. 29.] 

This rare piece is a triumph of modelling and potting. 

BRISTOL, 1768-1781. 

A rough kind of porcelain seems to have been made at Bristol as 
early as 1753, by Richard Champion; specimens of his tea-ware may 
still be found in cottages and farmhouses in the West of England ; the 
ware is thick, sometimes showing a little grittiness on the surface 
and generally painted with borders of simple floral ornaments. The 
experiment was given up after a short time, and a second attempt seems 
to have been made about 1765 again to be given up after a few months 
trial. Champion was not a man to be beaten; we again find him at 
work about 1768, and in 1773 became the purchaser of the Ply¬ 
mouth patent rights. 

The later Bristol porcelain, which is always of a very elegant 
character, comprised dessert services, figures, and tea-ware; it is some¬ 
times marked with the Bristol cross, either in pale blue, or in gold. 
Favourite decorations were festoons of drapery or flowers in a brilliant 
green enamel; the ware is intensely hard, nearly equalling rock crystal. 

A certain number of very fine statuettes were made in imitation of 
Dresden, and the Dresden crossed swords was placed underneath, 
which has sometimes led persons to believe that Dresden china was 
sent over to be decorated at Bristol. The paste and the glaze of the 
latter are, however, quite different, and the mark is in very faint blue, and 
over ihe glaze. An advertisement of the factory appears in the “ Bristol 
Journal’’ of Nov. 28th, 1772, which states : “The enamelled ware, 
which is rendered nearly as cheap as the English Blue and White, 
comes very near and in some pieces., equals the Dresden, which this 
work particularly imitates.'' 
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In 1782 the works were sold to a company of Staffordshire potters 
at New Hall, Shelton. 

The better kinds of Bristol porcelain are scarce and always com¬ 
mand high prices at the auction sales; a teapot was recently sold for 
no guineas, and two covered cups and saucers for ! 

BRISTOL PORCELAIN. 

4/1145 A 'Pair of Figures, 9 in. high, of two boys, in richly-coloured gar¬ 
ments, with the crossed swords mark underneath. £ 2 ^ os. od. 
[PI. 27, Fig. 12.] 

4/199^ Pair of Dessert Dishes, painted with green festoons of 
flowers, and richly gilded, ^^i is. each. 

LOWESTOFT PORCPXAIN. 

The story of Lowestoft china is so beclouded with myth and fable 
that it becomes a rather difficult task to demolish popular notions on 
the subject, and describe it truly. It would hardly be overstepping the 
bounds of truth to say that almost every specimen treasured by col¬ 
lectors as Lowestoft has not a shadow of claim for such attribution. In 
this sweeping assertion we include all those plates and dishes, tea 
services, and dinner services, bearing coats of arms of English families; 
the mugs with the twisted handles; the vases with little squirrels upon 
them; and aver, that they were neither made nor painted at Lowestoft. 
The truth must be confessed that they are all of Oriental origin, and, in 
most cases were made especially for the English market, although we 
find precisely similar pieces in Holland, France, Germany, and Belgium 
with foreign coats of arms upon them. 

There is no room for doubt that there was a factory at Lowestoft: 
but the china made there, which can with certainty be traced to this 
town, bears no resemblance to the Oriental so-called “ Lowestoft.’' The 
paste of the latter is hard, bluish and glassy, while the true Lowestoft is 
soft paste, creamy-white in colour, and easily scratched. Owing to its 
softness, it is frequently stained brown by the absorption of grease, 
and specks and black spots in the ware are frequent. The painting is 
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crude and feeble, and it never reached a high degree of excellence; 
its character closely approaches the well-known cottage ’’ china of 
Staffordshire 

The fact that many of these Oriental pieces are known to, have 
been purchased many years ago at Lowestoft by no means proves 
their manufacture at that place; but rather, that the factory, or the 
china dealers there, were in touch with the Dutch traders, who, during 
the middle of the eighteenth century, had a monopoly of the trade with 
China and Japan. 

A great deal of nonsense has been fostered and spread abroad by 
interested dealers in Norfolk, as to this so-called Lowestoft china; for 
example, that the “stalkless rose” in the decoration was a “ mark” of 
John Rose, a painter at the Lowestoft factory. We would advise all 
persons interested in the subject to inspect and compare the col¬ 
lection of true Lowestoft porcelain together with the collection of 
Oriental armorial-china in the British Museum, collected by the late 
Sir A. W. Franks, for the purpose of dispelling these common errors. 

If then, we retain the name of “Lowestoft” china, for this Oriental 
china, it must be with this reservation, that it implies china made for 
the English market. (Plate 34 illustrates a service of this type.) 

ARMORIAL “LOWESTOFT” PORCELAIN, &c. 

1725-1775. 

4/96 Two Plates, with red and gold borders, the centres painted in 
sepia, with scenes from Italian mythology. 7/6 each. 

4/1170 A Teapot, with twisted handle and blue borders starred with 
gold; with the crest of Lord Cathcart, and motto: “I hope 
to speed.” 5s. od. 

4/1121 A Pair of Bowls of the same description, with oval medallion 
surrounded by ribbons and festoons, enclosing a crest wreath 
with two doves bearing olive branches. 14/6 each. 

4/1168 Tea-Poy, with blue-and-gold decoration. 12 / 6 . 

A LARGE Jug, with elaborate coat of arms, 8s. od. \_Froniis- 
piece^ No. ix. in Row 4.] 
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4/218 A Pair of Lowestoft Plates, with rich blue-and-gold borders; 

in the centre the initial “ ]” surmounted by the crest, “ Out of 
a ducal coronet <?/', two wings displayed argent!' 17/- the pair. 
4/581 A Plate, with pink trellis-borders, the centre painted with roses. 
12/6. 

4/91 A Mug, blue and white, with Chinese decoration and serpent¬ 
shaped handle (cracked). 7/6. 

4/1048 ^ Teapot Stand, with heraldic escutcheon and initials “M.M.F.’' 
and gilded border of flowers. 8/6. 

4/1046 ^ Tea-caddy, with trellised borders, and floral borders partly in 
sepia, relieved by gilding; the lid surmounted by a Kylin. 
16/6. 

4/1047 pivE Cups and Saucers, painted with roses and tulips, and 
borders of gold. 7/6 each. 

4/851 A Circular Dish, with deep blue borders beset with stars, the 
centre having a shield with ermine mantling, and initials 
“J.P.G.” /iis.od. 

From the collection of the late Mr. J. H. Tuke. 

4/1191 A Circular Dish, iiin. diameter, painted in the centre with a 
vase, flowers, and birds, and gilded border of festoons. 
[Very similar to the pieces shewn on PL 34.] 5s. od. 

4/1192 A Pair of Dishes, i2in. diameter, of the same pattern, 
los. cd. each. 

4/1197 Four Shallow Bowls, of the same pattern; i8s. each. 

A LARGE Open Tureen, of the same pattern. (This piece would 
be suitable for holding roses ) £i los. od. 

SWANSEA AND NANTGARW. 

Porcelain was made towards the end of the eighteenth century at 
Swansea by Haines & Dillwyn, and in 1802 Dillwyn was sole 
proprietor; soon afterwards he began to make that beautiful trans¬ 
lucent china wEich gained such great repute and which collectors 
eagerly search for. The paintings of flowers are always drawm with 
extreme care and fidelity, and their brilliant colouring leaves nothing 
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to be desired. The chief workman was one Billingsley, or Beely,’' as 
he was familiarly called, who came from the Worcester factory. This 
same Billingsley established in 1813 a factory at Nantgarw where 
porcelain of a similar character was made. 

The Nantgarw factory only existed seven years, and its products 
were very expensive hence their great scarcity in the present day. Some¬ 
times the wares are marked with the name in red over the glaze, and 
occasionally is impressed in the paste. 

In 1820 both the Swansea and Nantgarw factories were discon¬ 
tinued, being purchased by John Rose of the Coalport factory. 

SWANSEA. 

4/1206 ^ Vase, 8in. high, of classic shape, (Empire), apple-green ground, 
and panels painted with tropical birds and flowers. £(i 15s. od. 
[PI. 31, Fig. 3.] 

^ 4 / 121 o:a Toy Mug and Saucer, painted with roses and gilded. 7/6. 
4/1211 A SMALL Box AND CovER, circular shape, painted with flowers. 5/-. 
4/1214 A Case for a Pair of Scissors, richly decorated. 8/6. 

4/1216 Plate, loin. diameter, with a border of roses on powdered gold 
ground, fine quality. 15/- 

.3/534 ^ Coffee-pot, loin. high, with twisted handle, painted with roses 
and richly gilt; Swansea, 1780-1790. £\ los. od. {Frontis¬ 
piece^ No. iv. in Row 4.] 

4/1097 A Plate, bordered with roses and festoons of gold, of the finest 
quality (copied from Old Sevres); Swansea, circa 1780. 

5s- od, 

4/1008 A Small Plate, painted with rosebuds; Swansea. 4/6. 

NANTGARW. 

4/1217 ^ Plate, with blue ribbon border, painted with flowers, and 
richly gilt (in the style of Sevres). ^3 3s. od. 

4/1201 ^ p^jj^ QP Vases, i4in. high, of oviform shape, with perforated 
handles, exquisitely painted with panels of tropical birds and 
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insects, on a pale lemon-yellow ground ; of the finest quality^ 
marked in red nantgarw. jC^S os. od. [Plate 31, Fig. 2.] 

A lOin. plate, with impressed mark of this character, which was sold last year, at 
Christies’, realised £42. 

4/443 Three Plates, with spiral flutings and trellised border, painted 
with flowers; Nantgarw, early pieces, of coarse type; circa 
1815. 8/6 each. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 

4/1023 A. Jug, yin. high, with oblique spiral flutings, decorated with 
flowers, and deep blue border; Longton Hall, circa 1750. 
{Frontispiece No. viii. in Row 4.] 16/6. 

3/910 A Pair of Vases, painted with flowers and fruits, with gilded 
handles; of the finest quality; marked in red, 
jCj 10s. od. [PI. 28, Fig. 13.] 

The Longport works were established in 1773, and in 1793 were purchased by John 
Davenport. 

3/1227 ^ Teapot, lo-sided, painted with flowers in the Oriental style ; 

Longton Hall, circa 1760. 10/-. 

3/1157 A Cream Jug, somewhat similar; Longton Hall. 8/6. 

4/906 A Cream Jug, painted with pheasants, on a turquoise-blue ground 
and richly gilded, by Thomas Minton. (A rare piece.) 
£2 los. od. 

(Thos. Minton, the founder of the present firm of Minton, was apprenticed to Spode,. 
and began business on his own account in 1788; his mark, an initial letter M 
above the glaze, bearsfa suspiciously close resemblance to the Sevres which he 
imitated.) 

4/939 A. Plate, by Thomas Minton, with blue ribboned border, on a 
rose du-Barri ground, the centre painted with a landscape; 
with panels of flowers on the edge, richly gilded in imitation 
of old Shvres; the mark is in red, over the glaze. i6/6. 

4/1235 ^ Qyp Saucer, of mazarine blue, richly gilded with a trellis 
enclosing fleur-de-lys, by Minton, marked in gold with a 
fleur-de-lys under three dots (1851). An exceeding beautiful 
object. £\ 15s. od. 
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4/1387 ^ Pair of Salt Cellars, the sides pierced and arcaded ; the 
edges beaded ; decorated in the ‘‘ Crown-Derby ” style with 
rich gilding and red and blue tracery; circa 1800; marked in 

j DAVENPORT r J 

red LONG PORT / I I tcs. od. 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

4/1238 ^ Circular Box and Cover, painted with butterflies, and decor¬ 
ated with flower's in relief; marked in blue CD.; Colebrook 
Dale, circa 1790. 18/6. 

SALOPIAN PORCELAIN. 

4/1383 ^ Qup and Saucer, painted in blue with tropical birds in imita- 
tation of Worcester; crescent mark; made at Caughley, 
circa 1772. 16/6. 

4/897 A. Teapot, of the same style, painted with willow pattern; 
marked S. 18/6. 

4/572 ^ Bowl, of the same style, painted with flowers ; crescent mark; 
18/6. 

ROCKINGHAM PORCELAIN. 

4/890 ^ Watch Stand, supported by two cherubs. An early piece in 
the style of old Staffordshire. 8/6. 

4/i^79 ^ Qp Spaniels, beautifully modelled, and painted in Venetian 
red. £2 2S. od. 

4/587 An Equestrian Figure, inscribed “ Don Quixotte ” most 

beautifully painted and gilded, and of the finest quality. 
/15s. od. [PI. 27, Fig. 9.] 

4 / 5 K^ A Group of a Blacksmith and Wife, to match. £\ 5s. od. 
[PI. 27, Fig. 7.] 

3/977 ^ Figure of a Girl playing with mice. 18/6. 

PINXTON. 

4/936 ^ Pair of Oblong Plaques, 6J x 5, beautifully painted with 
views of ruins in Derbyshire. Each £1 15s. od. 
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4/1242 Oval Dessert Dish, painted with conventional flowers and 
scrolls in red and gold. 9/6. 

The Pinxton works, established in 1793 by the idefatigable Billingsley, of Swansea 
and Nantgarw. The china produced here was soft paste, very translucent, 
and carefully painted. Views, insects, and fruits were favourite subjects 
for decoration. 


USEFUL CHINA. 

TEA SERVICES. 

4/1184 ^ Worcester Service of 9 cups and saucers, obliquely fluted, 
with rich jewelled borders in blue and gold; of the very finest 
quality ; crescent mark in blue ^^8 8s. od. 

A Worcester Service, with oblique flutings and inner borders 
of rich blue and gold, comprising 7 tea-cups, 7 saucers, 
6 coffee-cans, 2 bread and butter plates, i milk-jug, i slop 
basin. 7s. od. 

4/1162 A Worcester Service, painted with seaweed pattern in red and 
gold; comprising i teapot, cover and stand, i sugar-basin, 
I slop-basin, i cream-jug, ii tea-cups, 12 saucers, 8 coffee- 
cups. 15s. od. [PI. 32, Fig. 2.] 

4/645 A Worcester Service, painted with red ferns and richly gilt 
sprays, comprising 12 coffee-mugs, 12 saucers, 10 tea-cups, 
I sugar-basin, i slop-basin, i bread-plate. 15 s. od. 

4/459 A Worcester Tea Service, with purple and gold borders, painted 
with sprays of flowers; comprising 7 tea-cups, 7 saucers, 10 
mugs, I teapot, i sugar-basin, i cream-jug, i bread-plate. 

15s. od. 

4/1160 A Worcester Service, with very rich red and gold decoration; 

comprising i tea-pot and stand, i cream-jug, 2 bread-plates, 
6 tea-cups, 6 saucers, 6 coffee-mugs. 15s. od. [PI. 32, 
Fig. I.] 
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4/1022 Worcester Service, with rich blue and gold borders; the 
inside of the cups painted with flowers, rose, purple, and 
green; comprising 12 tea-cups, 12 saucers, 6 coffee-mugs, 
2 bread-plates. jCy 15s. od. 

4/1163 ^ Worcester Service, decorated with bands of chocolate and 
gold; comprising 10 coffee-mugs, 10 saucers, 7 tea-cups, 
I tea-pot and stand, i sugar-basin, i cream-ewer, i slop- 
basin. jCa- 15s. od. 

4/1164 ^ Worcester Service, decorated with cornflowers, and gilding 
of very delicate design, with impressed mark “ F.B.B.’' sur¬ 
mounted by crown (Flight, Barr & Barr), comprising 12 tea¬ 
cups, 11 saucers, 8 coffee-mugs, 2 bread-plates, i slop-basin. 

8s. od. 

4/1000 Ludwigsberg Service, painted with flowers of Rose du Barri 
colour^ relieved by gilding; comprising 10 tea-cups, 10 saucers, 
i teapot and cover, i sugar-basin, i cream-jug, i hot-water- 
jug. The mark is the interlaced C surmounted by crown, 
adopted by Charles Eugene, Duke of Wurtemburg, in 1758. 
jC 6 15s. od. 

4/1038 A Tea Service, of “cottage” china, quaintly painted with land- 
scapes, animals, and idyllic shepherds, in various colours, 
comprising 10 tea-cups, 12 saucers, i teapot, i sugar- 
basin, I bread and butter-plate. Probably made in Stafford¬ 
shire about 1770-1780. jCs 3s. od. 

4/213 An Old Saxony Tea Service, with oblique flutings, painted with 
flowers, comprising 10 tea-cups, 11 saucers, i tea-pot, i cream- 
ewer, I coffee-pot, I slop-basin, i sucrier. ;^2 2S. od. 

4/1020 A Worcester Transfer Tea Service, with English landscapes 
of sepia, and with gold borders; comprising 10 tea-cups, 
8 saucers, 8- coffee-mugs, i sugar basin, i cream-jug, i slop- 
basin, I bread-plate. ^'4 15s. od. 

OLD DINNER SERVICES. 

3:814 ^ Lowestoft ” Dinner Service, with gold borders painted in 
sepia relieved by gilding, in the Chinese style, with flowers. 
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vases, garlands, etc. ,,Some portions of this service are of 
earthenware, having been made to match by Spode, (which 
fixes the date of the additions at about 1790; the other parts 
were probably made about 1750.) Comprising 12 soup 
plates, 62 dinner plates, 9 oval dishes, 5 circular dishes, soup 
tureens, 4 sauce boats, 4 vegetable dishes, salad bowl. 
(112 pieces). ;^i8 los. od. , [Ph 33, Fig. 3.] 

3/914 ^ Derby Dinner Service, with richly gilt borders (copied from 
old Sevres), with red mark of Robr. Bloor. In the centre of 
the plates are interlaced initials C.K., surmounted by the crest, 
“a boar proper, upon a crest wreath,” delicately enamelled in 
colours. Comprising 71 meat plates, 18 soup plates, ii 
dishes (various sizes), tureen cover and stand. This very 
interesting service was made at Derby for Charles Keen, the 
celebrated actor. ^35 os, od. [PI. 33, P'ig. 5.] 

4/1247 Angouleme SERVICE, of porcelaiii, painted with blue corn¬ 
flower sprigs, and gilded edges, circa 1780; marked in red, 

MANUFRE 

Mgr le DUG ' 

Angouleme 

PARIS. 

Comprising 12 soup plates, 46 meat plates, 8 oval dishes 
(assorted sizes), i round turbot dish vith strainer, i soup 
tureen, i salad bowl; i wine jug. This service resembles 
the dessert service shewn on PI. 33, Fig. 4. ^^lo los. od. 
(N.E.—A few pieces of this service are of Amstel porcelain, 
the pattern nearly matches the main portion). 

“Lowestoft” Service of the finest quality; bordered with 
red and gold festoons; in the centre a vase of flowers and 
birds upon a conventional verdant field. The flowers have 
the peculiar purplish-rose tint which characterises this type of 
porcelain, and the leaves a rich lustrous green enamel, which 
is in slight relief. Some of the odd pieces are very quaint; 
the salt cellars are perforated and have a loose lining. The 
service comprises 134 pieces; 18 soup plates, 52 dinner 
plates (Fig. 6^, 13 pie plates, large tureen and stand (Fig. 9), 
a smaller ditto, 2 salad bowls, 2 sauce boats and stands 
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(Fig. i), 4 salt cellars (Fig. 7), 2 mustard pots (Fig. 5), 2 
dishes and covers for hoi's (Teuvres (Fig. 3), 12 oval dishes, 
assorted sizes (Fig. 2), 2 circular i8in. turbot dishes with 
strainers, i circular i8in. “ chargeror “peacock^’ dish. 
£\20. [PI. 34, Figs. I, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9.] 

There is a Dessert Service to match, which will be found separately priced and 
described under Dessert Services. 

4/564 ^ Wedgwood Supper Set, of “Queen’s ware” with red 
Etruscan border. A charming set for breakfast or supper 
use ; comprising a mahogany tray with brass handles, a 
centre soup tureen on square pedestal (PI. 33, Fig. 2), 4 
oblong dishes with covers, 15s. od. 

4/1035 ^ Spode Service, painted by hand, with ribbon borders en 
grisaille^ with red flowered centre. The mark ‘ spode ’ is 
impressed. Comprising 15 soup plates, 45 dinner plates, 29 
pudding plates, 17 cheese plates, 2 soup tureens and ladles, 
5 sauce tureens, 2 vegetable dishes, butter dish, salad bowl, 
turbot di.sh, cheese stand, 8 meat dishes, assorted sizes (128 
pieces). £\2 12s. od. [PL 33, Fig. i.] 

This same pattern was often made by Wedgwood, this service has the same 
light delicate quality, and, but for the mark, would be indistinguishable from 
Wedgwood. 

A Copenhagen Porcelain Service, beautifully painted with 
flowers in the style of old Dresden (each piece differently). 
Marked in blue with the triple “wave” mark; circa 1775. 
Very rare. Formerly belonging to the late Viscount Clifden; 
comprising 14 soup plates, 44 meat plates, 3 vegetable dishes, 
2 sauce boats, 8 meat dishes (76 pieces). ^20. [PI. 33, 
Fig. 6.] 


DESSERT SERVICES. 

4/562 ^ Worcester Service, period of Dr. Wall, circa 1760, painted in 
blue, with lily pattern (sometimes called Queen Charlotte 
pattern); comprising 11 plates 5 oval dishes (various shapes), 
I square dish, i centre-piece. £() 15s. od. [PI. 35, Fig. 2.] 
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4/890 ^ Service of Coalbrookdale Porcelain, the borders decor¬ 
ated with wreaths of flowers in relief, the centre painted with 
flowers, comprising 19 plates, 8 dishes (various shapes)* 
£i, 15s. od. [PI. 35, Fig. 3.] 

4/570 A Service, with apple-green borders, the centre painted with roses- 
in the style of early Swansea, circa 1780; comprising ii 
plates, 4 dishes, i tall centre-piece. 5s. od. [PI. 35, Fig. i.] 

4/990 ^ j)erby Dessert Service, of apple-green, with trellised borders 
in slight relief, and richly gilded; with mark of Bloor 
period; comprising 19 plates, i centre dish, 12 other dishes, 
I sugar-boat and cover. £\() i6s. od. 

From the collection of the late Lady Sheffield. 

4/1050 ^ Crown-Derby Service, of the finest quality, with mazarine 
blue borders, very richly gilt, puce mark, period of W. Dues- 
bury; comprising 16 plates, 12 shaped dishes, i centre¬ 
piece, 2 sugar-boats and stands. ^^26 5s. od. [PL 35, Fig. 5.] 

From the collection of the late Madame de Falbe. 

4/1037 A Crown Derby Service, richly painted with flowers and 
gilded (in the style of Swansea), with red mark of Dues- 
bury period; i centre-piece, 2 sugar-boats, 6 side-dishes, 
19 plates £2\. [PL 35, Fig. 6.] 

8/329 A. Wedgwood Service, of “ Queen’s ware,” with conventional 
foliations edged with green, and tipped with gold (an early 
service of chaste elegant character, in the style of Wheildon 
ware), comprising 18 plates, 7 shaped dishes, 2 sugar tureens. 
£\o los. od. [PI. 35, Fig. 8.'| 

4/1001 A Crown-Derby Dessert Service, painted with scroll-work in 
red and green colours and richly gilded with festoons; 
marked in red, Duesbury period ; comprising t 8 plates, 10 
dishes of varied shapes, and i upright sugar-vase with cover. 
/18 i8s. od. [PI. 35, Fig. 4.] 

4/1250 ^ Worcester Service, enamelled in red, green and blue, with 
the Angouleme sprig, and with gilded borders; comprising 
9 plates, 12 dishes of varied shapes, i centre-piece and i 
sugar-boat. £\ 4s. od. 
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4/1251 Amstel Service, painted with the ‘‘ Angouleme sprig in 
blue and green, with richly gilded edges, circa 1785 ; com¬ 
prising 11 plates, 2 boat-shaped dishes, i centre dish, 2 sugar 
boats. [PL 33, Fig. 4.] £i 15s. od. 

4/1186 ^ “Lowestoft"’ Service, of the finest quality, enamelled with 
birds and flowers (to match the dinner service described 
on page 72) ; comprising 12 plates, 6 circular dishes, 3 
perforated baskets and stands. ;;^25 os. od. [PI. 34, Figs. 
4 and 8.] 




PART III. 


CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
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PART III. 

CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

DUTCH DELFT. 

The manufacture of the celebrated earthenware known to collectors 
as Delft, seems to have been first made at the town of that name in Hol¬ 
land about the year 1600. At this time the Dutch East India Company 
enjoyed a monopoly of the European trade with Japan and imported large 
quantities of Chinese and Japanese porcelain, distributing the same 
throughout the cities of Europe. After a short time the potters of Delft 
began to copy these Oriental examples in pottery^ and so great was the 
success of their products, that soon the whole industry of the town, which 
before this time had been devoted to brewing beer, was now turned 
to the production of pottery. 

The trade was supervised and governed by a “ Gild (or Guild), 
which had absolute power of all the workmen and rnaster potters. 
Every master had to serve a six years apprenticeship, and a strict 
examination as to ability before he obtained his diploma; hence the 
rare skill of the early workmen, who were able to paint with unerring 
hand, in swift strokes, upon the porous substance of the ware, (a feat 
which may be compared with painting upon blotting paper); no 
“ touching up ” was possible: right or wrong, the lines remained 
unaltered. 

Amongst the more famous factories, whose marks are most often 
met with, were “The Greek A,” founded in 1645;“ The Claw,” 
founded in 1662; “The Three Bells,” in 1671; “ The Porcelain 
Hatchet,” in 1679; “The Star,” in 1690; and “The Ewer,” in 1756 ; 
[Vide PI. 49]. The greater proportion of the Delft wares were made in 
the well-known blue on white, but others were painted in various colours, 
imitating Persian and Rhodian pottery, sometimes they are painted in 
yellow and green upon a black enamel ground, but this type is extremely 
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rare and of great value, seldom to be seen except in the great Museums. 
For a full account of the history of Delft the reader is recommended to 
M. Havard’s “ Histoire de la Faience de DelftT 

Delft may be roughly divided into two broad divisions, viz,:—the 
finely-painted pieces which were intended for the decoration of cabinets 
[see PI. 37] and those with thick, strong lines (splashes of colour) 
which were intended to be placed above the eye around the walls of 
the room, in very much the same way as old plates are sometimes hung 
upon the walls in the present day; when rightly placed, these apparently 
coarse pieces have their full decorative value, and show to greater 
advantage than those with delicate lines. 

Imitations of the old Delft are largely sold in Holland, but they are 
easily recognised by the laboured style of painting, (quite different 
from the bold free strokes of the old work), and by the brightness of 
the blue; a harsh, aggressive colour which always asserts itself dis¬ 
cordantly when used in decoration. This is especially noticeable in 
the modern tiles made for fireplaces. 

OLD DELFT, 1650-1775. 

3/1353 ^ Beaker, iiin. high, painted in brilliant cobalt blue, with tulips, 
stocks., etc ; mark, de Griekse A., or the Greek ‘‘A.’’ 
(1645—1765.) 10/6 [PL 37, Fig. 2.] 

3/1200 ^ Vase, 6in. high, painted in old Persian style. 3/6. 

3/^201 ^ Vase, 6 in. high, painted with birds and landscapes. 7/6. 

A Large Dish, painted in purple and blue, with Chinese subjects* 
16/6. 

3/655 ^ Plaque, in the shape of a canary cage, painted with a yellow 
canary; mark ‘*J.F.’’ 11/6. (This is a comparatively 

modern piece, made about 1840). 

3/1198 A Pair of 91N. Plates, painted with peonies. 4/6 each. 

3/1069 Two Smaller Plates of the same style. 4/6 each. 

3/803 An 11 -inch Plate. 5/-. 

3/1064 A 121N. Dish, painted with a mandarin, in Chinese style. 18/6. 
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3 / 1199 ^ Pair of Dishes, i2in., boldly painted with tulips and other 
flowers ; a very decorative pair. 12/6 each. 

3/1207 A 141N. Dish of the same style (repaired ) 7/6. 

3/1205 A Similar Dish (repaired). 7/6. 

3/1204 ^ Pair of Dishes, painted with a vase containing peacock 
feathers 8/6 each. 

3/1362 A Snuff Jar, loin. high, painted with a vase (inscribed 
“TOSKAANSE”) with a seated figure of an Indian infeather 
head-dress, and with ships in full sail; mark beneath, “ Drie 
klokken,” or “ Three bells circa 1671. 18/6. 

3/1020 A Pair of Pharmacy Vases, 7in. high, the front decorated with 
labels, inscribed:—‘‘U-PECTORALE” and “ U*LAURI- 
NUM”; above the label, a basket of fruits and two peacocks; 
beneath, winged cupids and flowers; by Johannes Pennis; 
circa 1725. 17/- pair. 

3/1354 A Vase, loin. high, carefully painted with an old Dutch mansion 
and parterre ; a rare piece. 16/6. [PI. 37, Fig. 7.] 

3/1215 An Octagonal Jar, painted with conventional flowers; mark, 
“ de Bijl ” or Axe (1679—1776). 12/6. [PI. 37, Fig. 4.] 

3/1304 A Vase, painted with a pair of ' lovers seated in a garden, 
mark “ de Star” or star. (1690—1763). £\ 6s. od. 

[PI. 37, Fig. 8.] 

3/1303 A Vase, carefully painted with asters. Axe mark. (1769—1776). 

15/-- [PI-37. Fig- 9 -] 

3/1214 A Globular Vase, painted with “ lange lysen ” (long young 
ladies) in the Oriental style. 14/6. [PI. 37, Fig. 5.] 

3/1209 A Vase, with three panels painted with insects and tropical plants, 
iiin. high. Axe mark. (1679—1776). 18/6. 

4/969 A Large Cistern, suitable for holding a palm, with mask handles^ 
painted with flowers, vase mark. £&, 15s. od. 

(From the collection of the late Lady Fitzhardinge.) 

3/1208 A Jar, i2in. high, 8-lobed, rich colour. 16/6. 

3/1301 ^ Beaker, of old Persian shape and decoration, i3in. high. 18/6. 
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3/1355 ^ Globular Vase, painted with flowers. 15/-. 

3/1213 A Beaker, Sin. high, painted with conventional flowers. 8/6. 
[PI. 37, Fig. 3.] 

3/1212 A Similar Piece, painted with peonies. 8/6. [PI. 37, Fig. i.] 
3/1210 A Pair of Beakers, loin. high, painted with tropical birds and 
Chinese landscape; Axe mark. (1679—1776.) £i is. od. 
pair. 

3/1302 An 8-sided Vase, of Persian shape and design, carefully painted; 

mark “ J.S.” 15/-. [PI. 37, Fig. 6.] 

3/572 500 Old Dutch Tiles (many in sets), painted with birds, land¬ 
scapes, fruit, quaint figures in seventeenth century costumes, 
and Scripture subjects, the prices varying from 7d. to 1/3 
(according to condition and decorative quality). 

These are genuine tiles, dating from 1700, suitable for lining fire places and other 
general purposes of decoration. 

3/290 Three Plates, pin. diameter, painted with flowers in blue, 
outlined with sepia, the edge painted yellow. 5/6 each. 

EARLY ITALIAN MAIOLICA. 

Of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

3/1050 A Castel-Durante Tazza, 10Jin. diameter, with boldly-waved 
edge; in the centre is a Cupid, surrounded by leaf-shaped 
ornaments, and winged dolphins; circa 1550. ^^15 15s. od. 

[PI. 38, Fig. 2.] 

This piece, and the six following items, formed part of the celebrated collection of 
Herr Richard Zschille of Grosenheim near Dresden, and were formerly in the 
Rothschild, the Delsette, the Bereaudiere, and other renowned collections. 
They were exhibited at the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Cologne, and at the 
South Kensington Museum in London. 

3/1052 A Venetian Dish, painted in various colours with two men 
embracing; to the left, a women with two boys ; to the right, 
tents; in the background a landscape ; the reverse is painted 
with the inscription : “ II sacer va a trovare a moise nel diserto 
et Mena seco lefora et i doi suoi figlioli ”; on the rim, four 
concentric arks in yellow. ^15 os. od. 
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3/1048 ^ Faenza Dish, with sunken centre and wide flat rim, the centre 
painted in blue, relieved by white slip, with a trophy of 
musical instruments; the rim with a foliated border, the 
border painted with conventional foliations and scrolls; on 
the back is painted the Pirota monogram; circa 1630. 
/15 os. od. [PI. 38, Fig. 6.] 

3/1055 ^ Venetian Bottle of globular form, Sin. high; painted in two 
circular medallions with heads; the intervening space with 
bold conventional flowers and foliage in brilliant colours, blue, 
green, and orange, relieved with white; circa 1560, 
;^io los. od. [PI. 38, Fig. 7.] 

3/1056 ^ Similar Bottle, painted on one side with a saint in the attitude 
of prayer; circa 1560. ^ii iis. od. [PI. 38, Fig. 9.] 

From the collection of Prince Demidoff. 

3/1053 ^ Pesaro Ewer, painted with Raffaelesque arabesques, in blue, 
brown, and yellow. 6s. od. [PI. 38, Fig. 8.] 

3/1391 ^ Faenza Dish, the centre painted with a saint kneeling, sur¬ 
rounded with boys and arabesques in colour. 3s. od. 
[PI. 38, Fig. 5.] 

From the Bernal collection. 

3/1035 A Faenza Dish, i2in. in diameter, painted in the centre with a 
Roman general directing a battle; with an arabesque border of 
various animals and scroll work ; circa 1600. £10 los. od. 

3/1036 A Faenza Dish, loin. diameter, painted with a representation of 
the grape harvest, with arabesque border and coat of arms 
inserted; circa 1600. £6 6s. od. 

From Prince DemidofF’s collection. 

3/1247 An Albarello or Pharmacy Jar, painted with an escutcheon, 
surmounted by ducal crown; in the centre a crucifix and 
grave-stones; below, a date—1681. 4s, od. [PI. 38, 

Fig. I.] 

3/1246 A Venetian Pharmacy Jar, the centre ornamented with a band, 
inscribed : WL he 0ratia ^ei'' below, a band of foliage 
enclosing shield, with the crest of the Medici family; dated 
1572. /4 4S. od. [PI. 38, Fig. 3.] 
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3/1393 ^ Pair of Faenza Fountain-Plaques, 25111. X i8in., of 
escutcheon shape, boldly outlined with double scrolls, and 
surmounted by shells; below are masks with orifices for 
water. The centres are painted with priestesses sacrificing at 
an altar; circa 1650. 4s. od. each. 

From the collection of the Hon, Lewis Wingfield, deceased. 

3/685 An Urbino Plate, painted in brilliant colours with a man and 
woman and a figure of Love; in the background a river, 
a castello and landscape. 6s. od. [PL 38, Fig. 4.] 

3/1056 A Venetian Dish, isfin. in diameter, painted with blue flowers 
and fruits on a lighter blue ground, and relieved by white 
engode (or slip ;) circa 1545. ;^8 8s. od. 

From the Zschille Collection. 

3/383 A Large Genoese Dish, i8in. diameter, painted in blue; in the 
foreground a group of women and children; in the back¬ 
ground a castello, river, and mountains ; on the back is 
painted the mark, a lighthouse; circa 1725. ^3 5s. od. 

3/548 A Turin Dish, i2in. in diameter, the edge pierced and painted 
with blue scroll work, the centre painted with a figure of Love; 
the back painted with a shield with the arms of the town; 
circa 1680. £\ 15s. od. 

From the late Earl of Morley’s collection. 

3/1242 An Albarello or Pharmacy Jar, the centre painted with a label 
inscribed the remainder with blue scroll work, 

upon which is placed an escutcheon with the “palle” or 
badge of the Medici, surmounted by an eagle; above, a 
helm with mantling ; circa 1700. £\ 5s. od. 

3/800 A Savona Jar, with “ egg-and-tongue ” borders painted in blue 
and inscribed label, ''xtng-ht-hBtaittta-mag circa 1750. 
7/6. 

3 'i 24 i A Castelli Albarello, Qin. high, painted in colours with a stag 
and wooded landscape; circa 1730. 18/6. 

3/1268 A Bottle, painted in blue and purple with borders of birds and 
scroll work, and a label: ** hi Ifillkanhalf; 
circa 1750. 15/-. 
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3/1296 ^ Bottle, somewhat similar, incribed :—'' it 

circa 1750. 16/6. 

3/1243 ^ Pharmacy Jar, with spout and handle, painted with a border of 
flowers and foliage in red, yellow, blue and green, and a 
label: jsrarjan circa 1750. 18/6. 

3/1244 ^ Similar Jar, with twisted handle ; circa 1750. £\ is. od. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONTINENTAL FAIENCE. 

3/1095 ^ Moustiers Rose-Water Dish and Ewer ; painted in green 
edged with purple, with strolling players, and a border of 
foliage; circa 1700. Rare. £2 15s. od. 

4/531 ^ Strasburg Tureen AND CovER, the top formed as a pear; the 
body carefully painted with roses, tulips, and iris; with the 
mark of Hannong. £'^ 3s. od. 

4/1109 A Tournay Plate, painted with roses. 7/6. 

3/1321 ^ Vase and Cover, with an outer reticulated case, (after the 
Chinese style), with a forget-me-not at each point of inter¬ 
section ; the cover surmounted by a purple tulip and foliage 
in relief. ^3 15s. od. 

This rare piece has some affinity in glaze and body with old Marseilles; it is marked 
beneath with an unknown device resembling four V’s. v / v 

/ vv 

PERSIAN AND RHODIAN POTTERY. 

The following twelve items are from the collection of the late Major Myers, many 
years an attache at Teheran, and were exhibited for years in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at Kensington. 

3/1194 A Cone-shaped Foot-rasp, coated with turquoise enamel 
Persian, sixteenth century. 18/6. 

3/1195 A Foot-rasp, somewhat similar, with herring-bone ornament and 
seal, coated with mauve enamel; Persian, sixteenth century. 
i8s. 6d. 

3/1180 A Lamp, coated with turquoise enamel; Persian, eighth to tenth 
century. 15/-. 

3/1182 A Small Vase, painted in blue and white, (from a tomb.) 7/6. 
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3/1181 ^ Hanging Lamp, of globular form, painted in blue, ivory and 
green. (Period of Shah Abbas the Great, a.d. 1586). 
j[\. los. od. 

3/1184 A Circular Plaque, 9in. diameter, with trellissed border, painted 
with birds and flowers. £2 los. od. 

3/1183 ^ Plate, lojin. diameter, painted with gazelle and landscape, and 
a border of flying ducks. £2 15s. od. [PI. 39, Fig. 7.] 

3/1119 A Rhodian Dish, painted in blue and green, with birds and 
foliage. £6 6 s. od. 

3/1188 A. Mug, 4in. high, enamelled in Rhodian style, with floral orna¬ 
ment; Anatolian; circa 1700. £2 15s. od. 

3/1187 A Mug, 4in. high, 9-sided and fluted, painted with an arcading, 
filled with floral ornament, in the early Persian style; circa 
1650. (A lovely piece.) £^ 4s. od. [PL 39, Fig. 2.] 

3/1186 A DEEP Rice Dish, 8in. diameter, with 8 compartments, enamelled 
with flowers ; Anatolian, end of eighteenth century. 15/-. 

3/1185 A SIMILAR DiSH, enamelled with foliage in the Rhodian style; 
Anatolian, early eighteenth century. £\ 5s. od. 

3/967 A Large Persian Narghille, or pipe, painted in blue, with birds, 
deer, and lotus leaves, with borders of ornament in the 
Chinese style; circa 1700. £^ 5s. od. [PI. 39, Fig. 5.] 

3/1090 A Rhodian Dish, enamelled in tulips and carnations, with a 
border of ornament scrolls; fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
/4 4S. od. [PI. 39, Fig. 4.] 

From the Zschille collection. 

3/769 A Rhodian Dish, i2in. diameter, painted with clusters of grapes 
in the centre, and bordered with flowers in blue, green, and 
red; circa 1700. £\ 15s. cd. [PI. 39, Fig. 3.] 

, From the collection of James von Rothschild. 

3/1394 A 91 N. Persian Bowl, the edge perforated and filled in with 
glaze, and decorated in blue and black conventional orna¬ 
ment; circa i6co. ^^14 os. od. 

This is an example of the very rare “ Gombroon ” ware mentioned by Horace 
Walpole, also by early writers in the reign of Charles I. 
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HISPANO-MAURESQUE POTTERY. 

3/1033 A Dish, i3in. diameter, of copper lustre; raised in the centre, 
with flat rim surrounded by trefoils, frame-work rosettes, and 
a band of alphabetic ornament, in the centre a rampant lion ; 
Valencia, circa 1500. ^3 3s. od. [PL 39, Fig. i.] 

3/1034 A Circular Bowl, i5in. lustred in copper with a conventional 
bird. Spanish, sixteenth to seventeenth century. 7s. od. 


PORCELAIN. 


SEVRES. 

The following six items are from the collection of the late Madame de Falbe, of Luton Hoo, 
Bedfordshire. 

4/1042 Shell-shaped Dish, with borders of roses and pearl-work, and a 
central medallion of cornflowers; dated 1793. £\ 15s. od. 

4/1066 ^ Jardiniere, 4in. in diameter, white ground, painted with roses, 
and dentelle border, pate tendre, (This is the period before 
1753, when the year was not marked ) £\ los. od. 

4/1065 A Qp Jardiniers, 3iin. in diameter, with similar decoration, 
with date mark 1756, and monogram of Noel, painter. 
£1 7s. 6d. each. 

4/993 ^ Plate, with borders of mazarin blue, with festoons of pearls, 
and a centre of roses with entwined wreaths, dated 1775, 
painted by Madamoiselle Vautrin (afterwards Madame 
Gerard). £/\. 4s. od. 

4/961 ^ Plate, with turquoise riband borders on ml de Perdrix ground, 
marked £^ 15s. od. [PL 40, Fig. 3.] 

4/992 A Plate, with turquoise border, with ml de Perdrix decoration, 
and panels of flowers, the centre painted with three women 
selling fruit, date 1769, painted by Le Bel, junior. £^ 5s. od. 
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4/991 \ Plate, of the same style, the centre painted with figures of 
merchantmen and shipping scene,* the date 1783 appears 
upon a cask’; painter’s mark ‘'F.B.’’ (unknown). ^4 X5S. od. 
[PI. 40, Fig. I.] 

4/481 A. Plate, with basket-work border, the centre painted with 
cornflowers. l 5 s. od. 

4/488 A Dessert Dish, painted with flowers and a border of turquoise, 
with panels of pheasants, snipe, etc. 7s. od. [PI. 40, 
Fig. 2.] 

4/1233 An Oval Dish, I 2 in., of turquoise ground, the centre painted 
with a garden party, musicians, and dogs; the sides with 
panels containing trophies of music and pastoral implements; 
the mark S.V.” within the interlaced ‘‘ L.,” is surmounted 
by a gold crown. ;^5 5 s. od. 

OLD DRESDEN, 1730-1796. 

{All the pieces described below are marked with the cross swords under 
glaze^ unless otherwise mentionedi) 

4/1099 A Eigure of Ceres, in purple robe, carrying a sheaf of wheat. 
£2 los. od. 

4/1030 ^ Figure of Winter, in furred crimson mantle. £\ 15s. od. 
4/906 A Group of Three Figures, the central one symbolizing Time, 
with a scythe and hour-glass ; on the right hand, the figure 
of a child carrying a cornucopia overflowing with gold coins; 
on the left, another winged figure gathering gold and jewels 
from the rocks ; mark, double swords and a number 3. £% 8s. 
A Group of Four P'igures, emblematical of War, with armour, 
cannon, and musical instruments. ^'5 5s. od. 

(From the collection of the late Julius Angerstein, Esq.) 

4/138 A Plate, with perforated borders, painted with purple scale 
work, enclosing a painting of Peasants. £1 i8s. od. [PI. 
40, Fig. 6.] 

(From the coilection of the late Lady Dacre.) 

4/1091 A Dish, loin., painted with flowers and butterflies. £\ los. od. 
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4/1104 ^ Figurk of a Deerhound. £2 los. od. 

4/905 ^ Qup AND Saucer, painted with a parrot on a perch, playing 
with a spaniel. £\ 8s. od. 

4/1092 Two Cups and Saucers, with richly-gilt borders, painted with 
flowers; mark, cross swords with star; Marcolini period. 
£\ 5s. each. 

(From the collection of the late Viscount Clifden.) 

4 / 110 ^ A Cup and Saucer, plain white, with mayflower decoration in 
relief. 13s. od. 

4/1003 ^ Large Cup and Saucer, painted with roses. 15s. 

4/1141 ^ Pair of Plates, with basket-work borders, painted in imitation 
of old Chinese porcelain with dragons and storks ; marked 
in blue with the arms of Saxony. i8s. 6d. 

4/480 ^ Plate, with basket-work border, painted with birds and insects 
15s. [PL 40, Fig. 4.] 

4/482 ^ Large Dish, decorated in relief with scroll work in the Louis 
Quinze style, and beautifully painted with flowers and insects, 
diam. i5in.; circa 1750. ^3 15s. od. 

(From the collection of the late Mr. Northcote, of Beckenham.) 

4/1099 An Incense-burner, in the form of an urn, with trees and flowers 
in relief, and a dog. £2 los. od. 

A Circular Dish, i4in., with sprays of flowers in relief, and 
panels of painted flowers on the border and in the centre. 
£.1 15s-od. 

4/1153 A Set of Four Salt Cellars, formed as shells and painted 
with flowers £\ 5s. each. 

(From the Stuart collection.) 

4/147 A Pipe, with silver cover, formed as the head of a Turkish lady 
with rich head-dress. £\ los. od. 
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RARE SPECIMENS 

OF 

MISCELLANEOUS CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN. 

4/577 ^ Hochst Cup and Saucer, with gilded laurel wreaths in relief, 
festoons of purple and green ribbons, with medallions of 
amorini en grisaille ; blue wheel-mark under glaze; circa 
1760. £\ los. od. 

4/1155 A Hochst Cup and Saucer, with scroll-work, amorini, and 
swans; blue wheel-mark; circa 1760-1785 £2 15s. od. 

4/32 A Vienna Cup and Saucer, painted with w^ater-fowl and land¬ 
scapes; circa 1785; shield mark. 12s. 6d. 

4/1154 A Brussels Cup and Saucer, with borders of dark blue, en¬ 
closing wreaths of flowers in rich colours on ceil de perdrix 
ground ; mark B incised, and monogram B.E. over glaze; 
circa 1780. £'^ 3s. od. 

A very rare piece, from the Stuart collection. 

4/956 A Berlin Cup and Saucer, with beautifully painted medallions 
of children at play, on dark blue ground, richly gilded; 
sceptre mark; circa 1761. £2 15s. od. 

4/1142 A Berlin Cup and Saucer, beautifully painted with flowers, and 
heavily gilded in relief, the inside entirely gilded; the mark, 
a sceptre in blue, under glaze; and K.P.M. in brown, over 
glaze; circa 1761-1830. i8s. 6d. 

4/1144 A Berlin Saucer, with a border (modelled in low relief), copied 
from a classical frieze, of white figures on a blue ground; 
the centre, with a medallion of Orpheus; sceptre mark. 9s. 6d. 

4/1158 A Fulda Cup and Cover, the handle formed as a pomegranate; 

the body painted with flowers; circa 1763; mark, F.F. sur¬ 
mounted by coronet. (Very rare.) £\ los. od. 

4/1149 A Marieburg COVERED Cup, Spirally ribbed and gilded; circa 
1777. 12/6. 

4/1151 A Doccia Covered Cup, with acorn-shaped handle, painted 
with landscapes and figures; circa 1735-1757. £2 2S. od. 
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4/1156 ^ Rudolstadt Cup AND Saucer, the centre decorated with a 
medallion (in relief) of Sophocles, surrounded by a pearl 
border and gilded laurel leaves; mark R in blue, under 
glaze. £2 18s. od. 

(From the Stuart collection.) 

4/1157 A Rudolstadt Coffee Mug and Saucer, painted with tulips 
and other flowers; the mark R in red. £1 is. od. 

4/905 ^ Ludwigsberg Cup AND Saucer, painted with landscapes and 
figures; time of Louis XIV.; the mark C.C. surmounted by 
coronet; circa 1758. 15s. 

4/921 ^ Ludwigsberg Bowl, painted with figures of ladies and gentle¬ 
men in quaint costumes, and sprays of flowers. £\ is. od. 

4/1147 ^ CouRTiLLE Cup AND Saucer, painted with a wreath of flowers 
and twisted ribbons; circa 1773. £2 2 S. od. 

4/1148 A CouRTiLLE Cup AND Saucer, beautifully painted with birds 
and foliage. £i is. od. 

4/1150 A Menecy Vase, of small size, on a square pedestal, painted 
with flowers; circa 1748-1773. £\ is. od. 

4/1143 A Tournay Box and Cover, of trefoil shape, canary ground, 
richly gilded with a medallion painted with a peasant woman 
and landscape, the interior decorated in gold, with birds and 
a trellis; marked beneath in gold with a potter’s kiln; circa 
1760. £\ 15s. od. 

(From the collection of the iate Mr. Winchester Clowes.) 

4/35 An Amstel Cup and Saucer, painted with a basket of roses; 
mark in sepia, Q/£ 7 i<i/e// circa 1771. 9s. 6d. 

4/1245 ^ large Amstel Bowl, richly painted with birds; marked in 
blue, £i 15s. od. 

4/1246 A Cream-jug, to match. 9s. 6d. 

4/1240 A Berlin Basket, with perforated sides, twisted handles, decor¬ 
ated on the outer side with forget-me-nots; the inner side 
beautifully painted with a lady, gentleman, nurse and child ; 
sceptre mark. 4s. od. [PL 40, Fig. 5,] 
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4/1201 A Furstenburg Sucrier and Cover, with scroll-work, rose-du- 
Barry borders, painted with flowers and fruits; mark F under 
glaze. 18/. 

(From the collection of the late Viscount Clifden). 

4/1124 A Furstenburg Jug, with trellis-work and scrolls in relief, and 
richly modelled handle and spout, painted with a basket of 
flowers; circa 1780. 10/6. 

4/1123 A Furstenburg Coffee-Pot, painted with flowers ; circa 1780. 

15/-- 

4/1122 A Berlin Jug, painted with flowers ; circa 1780. 18/- 


PART IV. 


CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
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PART IV. 

Intr0tmctt0n t0 tlj^ ai 
P0mlai0^ 

BY THE 

REV. G. A. SCHNEIDER, M.A. 


N attempting’ a short sketch of the history of porcelain., 
we naturally turn first to China, its original home. In 
that ancient and interesting country the potter has 
plied his art from time immemorial, while porcelain proper was 
invented about the commencement of the Christian era, that is to 
say, some seventeen centuries before the secret how to make it 
was discovered in Europe To speak more precisel}^, the invention 
of porcelain in China dates from the time of the Haii dynasty 
(b.c. 185 to A.D. 88), but the progress of the art was at first slow. 
The earliest specimens now in existence date probably from the 
tenth century, while the highest perfection was reached under the 
great Ming dynasty (a.d. 1368 to 1648). Under this dynasty it is 
particularly the Siouen-te period (a.d. 1426 to 1435) and, next to 
that, the Tching-hoa period (a.d. 1465 to 1487), which are cele¬ 
brated for the choice colourings and the high artistic value of theix 
productions; and it is strange to realise that a plate or cup of the 
most delicate paste and the most artistic workmanship may date 
from a time when in England scarcely anything but the coarsest 
earthenware could be produced. Under the present dynasty also, 
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that of the Thsing, or Manchu Tartars^ fine porcelain has been 
made, especially during the Khang-he period (a.d. i66i to 1722), 
and the Kien-long periods (1736 to 1796). 

The quantity of fine porcelain produced in China was very 
great, and there is in this respect a remarkable contrast between 
the productions of the East, and those of (say) Chelsea or Bow, 
of which the sum total of specimens now remaining is compara¬ 
tively quite small. A writer of about a hundred years ago 
enumerates 56 manufactories of porcelain in China. The most 
famous of these ^'2,^ King 4 e-Chin, for eight centuries the Imperial 
factory, now unfortunately a heap of ruins. In its most prosperous 
days it is described as having had a population of a million, 
among whom even the blind and the lame could gain a liveli¬ 
hood by grinding colours, as having no less than three thousand 
furnaces at work; and with a fleet of boats, enjployed either in 
ascending the river to fetch materials, or in descending with the 
finished wares. 

We have no precise information concerning the time when 
porcelain was first seen in Europe, but it was the Portugese who, 
early in the sixteenth century, after rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope, commenced a regular trade in this article between Europe 
and the East. We first hear of porcelain in England in the year 
1506. In that year the King and Queen of Castile, when travel¬ 
ling from Holland to Spain, were overtaken by a storm at sea, 
and ran into Weymouth. Sir Thomas Trenchard, the High 
Sheriff, paid his respects to them, and invited them to lodge at 
his house. On leaving, the king, we are told, “ presented his host 
with some immense Delft ware dishes and some bowls of Oriental 
China.” After the Portugese it was the Dutch who for long had 
the monopoly of the trade with the East. It was the Dutch too 
who, in their numerous factories of DeJft, produced those imita¬ 
tions of blue-and-white Nankin porcelain, which, while differing 
•entirely from their originals in substance and in the process of 
manufacture, yet resemble them greatly in their general effect. 
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The Celestials were not anxious to enlighten their visitors 
concerning the composition of this much-prized product ; on the 
contrary, they circulated many absurd stories as to its materials-,, 
and some of these reappeared in the works of European writers^ 
Thus a learned Italian lawyer of the sixteenth century says: 
“ Porcelains are a certain mass composed of gypsum, bruised 
eggs, the shells of the marine locust, and other substances, and 
this, being well tempered and thickened, is hidden underground 
in a secret place which the father points out to his children. And 
there it remains hidden for 8o years; at the end of which time the 
children or grandchildren dig it out, and when it has been again 
reduced to a fluid state, they form of it precious vessels very beau¬ 
tiful to look at. The remarkable virtue of these vessels is, that,, 
if any poisonous thing have been put into them, they immediately 
break.’’ Subsequently, however, the French Missionaries sent 
home many interesting and reliable particulars about the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain, and also specimens of its two principal 
ingredients, the infusible china-clay {kaolin) which gives to it its 
body, and the fusible china-stone {petuntse) which produces the 
transparency. At length, about 1710 a.d., the researches of the 
chemist Bottcher in Saxony, aided by the fortunate discovery in 
his neighbourhood of a bed of kaolin, were crowned with success,, 
and a fine white porcelain was produced. The most elaborate 
and jealous precautions were taken by Augustus 11 ., Elector of 
Saxony, to keep the secret from outsiders; but, for all that, it was 
soon divulged; and within less than half a century, not only the 
famous factory of Meissen near Dresden, but many other china- 
factories were at work throughout Europe. 

Before endeavouring to give a description of the principal 
kinds of Oriental porcelain, it may be well to observe that both the 
social life and the religious belief of the Chinese are reflected in 
their pottery, and that some knowledge of these is needed, in order 
to appreciate the peculiar decoration of Chinese plates and vases. 
Porcelain plays a most important part in the every-day life of the 
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Chinaman. Marble and stone are not much used for decorative 
purposes; it is pottery which serves as an embellishment of the 
house. Enamelled tiles are worked into columns and galleries 
and balustrades; painted plaques enrich the walls of the interior. 
Every gentleman has his reception-room; and here the furniture 
consists solely of etagbres, laden with vases of flowers and with 
dishes of fruit. So too there is in every house a shrine for 
private worship; an altar-table is placed before a religious picture, 
and this is furnished with articles of porcelain : vases for burning 
perfumes, covered jars called potiches, candlesticks, trumpet¬ 
shaped vases (or beakers) to hold flowers, and oval elongated 
cups to contain the consecrated wine The principal function of 
porcelain is obviously to furnish services for the table, and these 
are very elaborate in a country where hospitality is practised with 
such elaborate politeness and minute care. Here we may remark 
in passing that the Chinaman's teacups are not furnished with 
handles, and that his plates and dishes are saucer-shaped. It 
follows that all dishes and plates with flat edges, and all teacups 
with handles have been made for the European market, even 
when the decoration employed is of purely Chinese design. 

Again, porcelain objects serve as presents or as acknowledg¬ 
ments of merit. At the New Year, or on birthdays, the Chinese 
present each other with “vases of good wishes." And the 
Emperor will bestow on an officer of state, for services rendered 
to his country, vases of choice quality with a complimentary 
inscription, which the recipient is then allowed to place on all 
the vessels in his house. 

It must also be remembered that in China rigid social laws 
determine many a thing which with us is left to the taste and 
fancy of the individual. No one in China would dare to select 
arbitrarily the colour of the tiles on his roof, or of the decorations 
in his house; these matters are fixed according to his station in 
life. The various dynasties too have adopted peculiar colours; 
the Ming dynasty took green as their livery, the present dynasty 
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yellow, and no one but the Emperor has a right to possess yellow 
vases or table-services. Add to all this the extreme conservatism 
of the Chinese, in adhering for ages to the same types and the 
same style of decoration, and the interesting result follows that, 
from the colour of a vase, or its shape, or the character of its 
decoration, an expert can often determine, not only its purpose, 
but its date, and the rank of him who used it. 

In their religious belief most of the Chinese follow the 
teaching of Confucius. In the main this is a system of secularism. 
The visible order, the life of this world is deemed sufficient to 
occupy man’s attention; and it is in a return to the old paths 
that the remedy is to be found for the moral disorders of the 
world. Man will best fulfil the law of righteousness by learning 
the lessons of past experience and following the example of the 
virtuous men of old times. Hence the conservatism which is so 
marked a feature of the Chinese character, the exaggerated respect 
for tradition, the desire to leave things as they are, and the 
absence of the stimulus that comes from the gradual progress 
towards a new and higher ideal. But the teaching of Confucius, 
who lived in the sixth century b.c., did not altogether supersede 
an older form of faith. A spiritual world, beyond the world of 
sense, is recognised by the Chinese, though the conception of it 
is vague and shadowy. The homage of men is directed less to 
the Divinity himself, than to the manifestations of his power, such 
as the thunder, the rain, the clouds; while the renewal of the 
seasons is the occasion of the chief religious festivals. Heaven is 
peopled with the spirits of the first legislators and philosophers, 
and of those who have invented things useful to mankind. 

It has seemed desirable to say this much concerning the 
faith of the Chinese, since otherwise some of the most frequent 
and characteristic forms of decoration on their porcelain cannot 
be understood. As we have just remarked, the thoughts of the 
Chinaman are turned less to the Deity than to the manifestations 
of his power. Among such manifestations are the appearances 
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of certain mythical and fantastic animals, which are favourite 
subjects of representation on porcelain. Foremost in their 
number is the dragon, which is supposed to shew itself only on 
extraordinary occasions, such as the birth of a great emperor. 
The emperors adopted the dragon as their emblem; on pieces 
destined for the imperial use it is represented with five claws, on 
those for princes with four, and on those for commerce with three 
claws. Next we have the kylin [PI. 41, Fig. 5], an animal whose 
appearance foretells good government: it has the body and feet of 
a deer, the tail of a bull, and a single horn on its forehead; in spite 
of its formidable appearance, it is extremely gentle and benevolent. 
The dog of Fo somewhat resembles a crude representation of a lion; 
it has a grinning face with sharp teeth and a curly mane, its feet are 
armed with claws. This animal is the defender of temples and altars. 
It is often figured in relief on the covers of vases.^ Another fan¬ 
tastic creature is the Fong-hoang or Hd~Hd [PI, 44, Fig. 3], an im¬ 
mortal bird, which lives in the highest regions of the air, and 
approaches man to announce prosperity. This is the symbol of 
the Empress of China; it is represented with a neck covered 
with silky feathers, and a long tail not altogether unlike that of 
the peacock. The hope of a future life being but dim, the 
greatest desire of the Chinaman is a long life in this world. 
Accordingly we find on porcelain very frequently one or other 
of the numerous emblems of longevity, all of which symbolize 
good wishes to the possessor. Among animals the following 
denote a long life: the deer; also the hare which is supposed 
to live 1000 years ; and the stork which attains an even greater 
age, and after 2000 years turns black. Among plants we have 
the pine-tree, the bamboo, the plum-tree or prunus, the peach, 
the gourd, and—above all--the ling-chi or fungus. We also find 
statuettes and drawings of the god of long life [PI. 41, Fig. 4], a 
venerable figure with a white beard and an immensely elongated 
forehead. This development upwards is supposed to result from 


*This animal is frequently, but erroneously, called a Kylin. 
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his continually racking his brains how to procure for his worship¬ 
pers the much-coveted long life. He is often accompanied by 
a deer or a tortoise. 

We come at length to an enumeration of the principal kinds 
of Chinese porcelain. We must, however, remark that it is not 
always possible to distinguish enamelled Chinese earthenware 
from true porcelain. The enamel is sometimes coloured and 
so completely conceals the substance of the piece, that, unless 
it is fractured, we cannot discern what this latter is. Moreover, 
the thickness of the substance in many instances prevents its 
being translucent, and thus the ordinary test for distinguishing 
porcelain from earthenware cannot be applied. For convenience 
sake, however, we will group together glazed pottery and true 
porcelain, as is generally done, both by the Chinese themselves, 
and by European writers on the subject. 

I.—Whole-Coloured Porcelain* 

Celadon. —One of the earliest kinds of Chinese porcelain is 
that known by the name of Celadon [PI. 41.] Celadon wares are 
made of a dense paste, which is sometimes more akin to stoneware 
than to porcelain proper, and are covered with a glaze more or less 
opaque. The chief peculiarity is, however, this: that the colours 
are at the outset mixed with the glaze^ and are burnt in at the first 
firing. Originally the term ‘ Celadon ' was applied to articles of 
the soft sea-green colour, but it has since been extended to all 
porcelain, of whatever colour, which is made in this manner, and 
the colours range from sea-green to reddish grey. They are 
usually rather dull; and so, in course of time, the practice arose 
of adding further decoration to the Celadon pieces. Sometimes 
they were enriched with groups of flowers or geometric patterns 
in relief, at other times arabesques and the like were incised in the 
paste, and the spaces were filled in with various colours. This 
last-named form of decoration does not seem to go back beyond 
the last emperors of the Ming period, but plain Celadon pieces 
were made at a much earlier date. 
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Crackle*—Another early kind of production are the Crackle 
wares. The striking feature of these is that they are covered with 
a network of small cracks, and on first acquaintance it may seem 
strange that, what we might have been disposed to regard as a 
defect, should have been deliberately selected as a mode of orna¬ 
mentation. Yet we may well admire the technical skill manifested 
in the production of these pieces. The cracks are due to the 
unequal shrinking, during the process of firing, of the paste of 
which the article is made and of its glaze, the former being more 
sensible to the changes of temperature than the latter. This 
requires peculiar modification of the glaze, yet the Chinese potter 
has reduced the problem to such precision that he can produce at 
will cracks of large, or middle, or small size. The last-named 
variety (called iruite) is that most highly prized. The colour of 
the ground is sometimes white, sometimes grey, brown, yellow, or 
dull blue. The cracks are filled in with a red or black colouring- 
matter like Indian ink, and the superfluity is removed. 

Splash Wares*—Very beautiful are the so-called Splash 
Wares [PL 47, Figs. 2 and 3]; we see what appear to be large drops 
of a beautiful peach-colour, streaked with violet, trickling down 
over a grey or brown ground. We may be permitted to quote from 
M. Jacquemart’s ‘^History of the Ceramic Art’' his account of the 
process of manufacture : ‘‘ Metals change their form and aspect 
according to their combination with oxygen^ Thus, oxydulated 
copper furnishes to vitrifiable painting a fine red, which—thrown 
in a body upon the vases—forms the tint called haricot (a kind of 
fawn colour) ; with an equal quantity more of oxygen it becomes 
protoxide, and produces beautiful green, capable of being trans¬ 
formed into sky blue when the oxygenation is carried further still. 
Now, these combinations may be effected suddenly in the furnace. 
When a clear fire, placed in a strong curreiit, draws a considerable 
column of air, all the oxygen is not consumed, and a part of it 
combines with the metals in fusion. If, on the other hand, thick 
smoke is introduced into the furnace, of which the carbonaceous 
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ipass, greedy of oxygen, absorbs everywhere this gas necessary for 
its combustion, the oxides will be destroyed, and the metal 
completely restored. Placed at a given moment in these various 
conditions by the rapid and simultaneous introduction of currents 
of air and sooty vapours, the haricot glaze assumes a most 
picturesque appearance, the whole surface of the piece becomes 
diapered with veined and streaked colourations; the red oxydulate 
passes by violet into pale blue and to the green protoxide, and 
evaporates itself even completely upon certain projections, which 
become white.” 

Chinese White [PL 42.]—This must be distinguished from 
o?'dinafy ]^oxct\2i\u which has been made with the intention of being 
painted in enamel, but which has not as yet been thus decorated. 
The “ Chinese White ” proper differs from all other Oriental 
porcelain; the paste is of a creamy tint, resembling ivory, and the 
glaze seems to be blended with the paste. Pieces of this 
porcelain are usually small, such as oval and octagonal cups, little 
statuettes of divinities or of animals, small square seals sur¬ 
mounted by the figure of an animal, and the like. Sometimes 
these pieces are left entirely without decoration; at other times 
they are decorated with geometric borders, or with flowers in 
relief. The most interesting are those specimens of the white 
porcelain which, when held up to the light, reveal a design 
unnoticed before, much in the same manner as the watermark is 
seen on a sheet of paper. In these the design has been engraved 
on the paste before it was fired, and before the glaze was applied, 
and the effect is that just described. 

Turquoise and Violet Enamels* —Among the most 
beautiful of the colours adopted by the Chinese ceramists from 
early times are the iiu^quoise blue and the violet^ which are used as 
enamels for entire pieces. The turquoise blue [PI. 46, Fig. 6] is 
derived from copper, it has the characteristic of preserving its purity 
and brightness of colour in an artificial light. At a later time it was 
most successfully imitated in the well-known productions of Sbvres. 
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The old violet is also soft and delicate, and is possibly held in 
even higher esteem than the turquoise blue. Both were employed 
for the decoration of vases, statuettes, figures of animals, mythical 
or real, birds and fishes; and sometimes the two colours are 
associated on the same piece. 

Other Colours* —The red enamel is of great antiquity; 
one particular tint, known as sang de boeuf^ is much prized by 
Chinese collectors. A brown enamel also occurs frequently, but 
this does not appear to be very ancient. Very showy is the 
brilliant mirror” black enamel, which is rarely used except in 
combination with gilding. This, too, is of comparatively recent 
origin; it may possibly have been invented during the Kien-long 
period (1736—96 a.d.). 

IL—Polychrome Enamelled Porcelain* 

The pieces belonging to this class are decorated with colours 
painted over the glaze, and burnt in at a lower temperature. 
There are two main sub-divisions. 

(A.) The Green Family {Famille Verle) [PI. 45.]—This 
group is easily recognized; a bright copper-green, thickly laid on, 
is the predominating colour. Most of the painted porcelain of 
the Ming dynasty belongs to this family, though it continued to 
be made under the present dynasty. 

Almost all the scenes represented on this porcelain have 
either a religious or historic character. The kylin or the fong- 
hoang are painted as messengers from the unseen world; or 
scenes are drawn from the history of ancient emperors and 
illustrious men. The plants too have their sym.bolic value. 
Frequently the nelumbium (the water-lily), a Buddhist sacred 
plant, is figured, with its leaves resting on a wave. Besides 
copper-green other colours are employed, blue, iron-red, violet, 
black, and gold,—the blue is under the glaze, but the other 
colours are over the glaze, and stand out in relief. The pieces, 
especially the vases, are frequently of large size. The ground 
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on which the decoration is painted, is usually pure white. In 
some vases, however, the groundwork is black ; such are rare and 
are very highly esteemed in China. Still less common are the 
pieces with 2,'cih'on-yellow ground [PL 45]. By rights these are 
used by the emperor alone, but, for all that, a number of pieces 
have been secretly made for exportation to Europe. 

(B.) The Rose Family [Famille Rose')^ [PI. 44, Figs. i & 5.] 
—The beautiful red colour which gives to this family its dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic is obtained from gold, and varies from a 
carmine red to a pale rose. The group consists of pieces of delicate 
paste and of exquisite workmanship. The subjects are not, as those 
of the last-named family, sacred and historical; they are domestic. 
We have pictures of ladies arranging the nelumbium flowers, of 
animals running on a terrace, of palaces in which a reception is 
being held, of tournaments, and the like. Pieces of this family 
seem to have been made from the end of the fifteenth century 
onwards, and their creation may perhaps be due to the influence 
of the Japanese porcelain. The Green Family originated earlier. 

To the Rose Family belong the choice pieces with a ruby 
ground and paintings on white panels, which are usually small, 
such as cups, thin plates, small bowls. And with this family there 
may also be classed the “ Eggshell China^' of which the texture 
is so light and delicate as to be scarcely thicker than a sheet of 
paper Though this paste is so very thin, it is sometimes formed 
into large pieces, and beautifully enamelled. The extant egg¬ 
shell pieces are not of great antiquity; few can be attributed to 
an earlier date than the Khang-he period (a.d. 1661 to 1722), 

IIL—Blue and White Porcelain^ 

The blue and white porcelain, commonly called Nankin^' 
from its port of exportation, began to be made at an earlier date 
than the polychrome porcelain. It is highly esteemed among 
the Chinese. In England perhaps no kind of china has come to 
be more appreciated for purposes of internal decoration than old 
Nankin plates and dishes, but it was not always so. There was 
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a time when specimens were painted over with red, green, and 
gold, and—of course—spoilt beyond recovery, in order that they 
might be rendered even saleable in this country. The blue, 
which is generally derived from cobalt, is laid upon the paste 
when it has been simply dried: the glaze is then applied, and the 
piece is afterwards fired, with the result that the blue assumes a 
brilliant hue under the action of the furnace, and the painting 
becomes indestructible. In richness of decoration the blue is 
the rival of polychrome porcelain, the painting being carefully 
done. Both polychrome families find their counterpart in the 
pieces decorated in blue, and much that has been said above as 
to the subjects selected by the painter applies here also. We 
will only add that not unfrequently we find on blue and white 
plates or bottles the well-known elongated figures of Chinese 
ladies [PI. 43, Fig. 3], which are known as Long Elizas, from 
the Dutch lang lysen (“long young ladies.”) Sometimes too the 
edges of the pieces are covered with rich mantlings, while the 
interior space is decorated with drawings of perfume-vases, 
writing materials, honorary stones, and the like [PI. 43, Fig. 2], 
a mode of treatment which is usually described as “ model decora¬ 
tion.” Blue and white china varies very much in quality, but the 
fineness of the blue, and the clearness of the white ground deter¬ 
mine the value of the particular piece. 

One of the richest styles of blue decoration is the so-called 
^^powder-blue.'’ The blue is here used as a ground, and it 
appears to be stippled, or covered with little spots; hence the 
name. Rarely, however, does this blue decoration cover the 
en/lre piece. White reserves are left, which are enriched, either 
with blue designs under the glaze, or with enamel colours above 
the glaze, especially those of the Green Family. This kind is 
exceedingly valuable. 

IV^—Exceptional kinds of Porcelain* 

Among the most singular articles which the ingenuity of the 
Eastern potter has devised are the i eticulaied vases and cups [PI. 46 
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Fig. 2.] They are double pieces; that is to say, an exterior vessel is 
perforated in a regular pattern, and placed over a second vessel, 
of the same form, but not perforated. What looks so fanciful has^ 
nevertheless, its practical use; a cup made in this fashion may 
be filled with tea, or other hot liquid, and held in the hand without 
burning the fingers. 

Another exceptional style of decoration is that which the 
Chinese designate grains of rice.'^ A design of flowers, or 
scrolls, is not merely engraved, but pierced in the paste, and the 
empty spaces are filled in with the glaze. This forms a translucent 
pattern, which is particularly effective when the piece is held up 
to the light. 

We have only space to mention one more kind of porcelain,, 
which, indeed, stands apart from all the rest. It is the porcelain 
ordered from Europe to be made in China, not only in European 
shapes, but also with European decorative designs. This class is- 
wide and varied. To it belong those much esteemed cups and 
dinner services of fine paste, decorated with the arms of English 
families, or with small roses, which, by a strange mistake, were till 
lately supposed to have been made at Lowestoft. A porcelain 
factory undoubtedly existed at Lowestoft during the second half of 
the eighteenth century, but the paste of its wares was very 
different from that of the specimens now under consideration. 
Moreover, the number of these specimens still extant is so- 
considerable that scarcely a tenth part of them could have been 
turned out by the factory at Lowestoft. 

While the so-called “ Lowestoft China'' is generally of choice 
quality, there are other pieces made in China to European designs, 
which are less likely to appeal to our sense of beauty. English 
landscapes, or Biblical scenes, are sometimes copied from prints,, 
but the Chinese painter cannot shake himself free from the 
traditions of his native art, and betrays himself by the almond- 
shaped eyes, not to speak of the introduction of pagodas and pig¬ 
tails. 
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Marks* 

(See Plate 49). 

For a full account of the numerous marks found on Chinese 
porcelain we must refer our readers to such a work as Chaffers's 
‘‘ Marks and Monograms.” But a word or two on the subject may¬ 
be of service to some. 

It is on the blue porcelain that the greatest number of marks 
are found. These marks are of two kinds : 

{a) The first consist of Chinese characters which tell the 
dynasty and reign in which the piece was made, without indicating 
the exact year. We must explain here that a Chinese emperor, 
after accession to the throne, does not use his proper name, which 
indeed it is a capital offence for anyone to utter, but gives to his 
reign a distinguishing appellation, called the nienhao. The date- 
marks on porcelain usually consist of six characters; the first two 
(reading from right to left) indicate the dynasty; the next two the 
reign or nienhao ; the last two are the words “period,” “made,” 
i.e., “ made during the period of.” 

Some caution is, however, needed, before these date-marks 
are accepted as true. Chinese potters, when imitating an early 
piece, would not scruple to place on their own productions the 
date-mark borne by their model. The writer of this article 
possesses two blue and white vases which cannot be twenty years 
•old, but which bear a date-mark of the seventeenth century. But 
apart from such obvious frauds, it is often the case that a piece is 
really old, and of good quality, and yet the date-mark on it is false. 
One of the greatest English authorities on Oriental pottery, the 
late Sir A. W. Franks, went so far as to say that “it is to the 
Khang-he period (1661—1722) that we may probably refer most 
of the old specimens of Chinese porcelain that are seen in 
collections, even when they bear earlier dates.” 

The quaint-looking square marks, called ^'‘Mandarin"'' or 
“ Seal ” characters, composed of rectangular lines, have at times 
been used instead of the ordinary characters. These seal- 
^characters are themselves very ancient, but as marks on porce- 
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commencement of the eighteenth century. 

{b) The second kind of marks consists of characters or 
small pictures, which indicate either the maker of the piece, or 
the establishment where it was made, or the rank of the person 
for whose use it was intended. Sometimes the mark is a com¬ 
mendation of the beauty of the specimen. Such inscriptions are 
for example; '‘Of the old man who lives in solitude,” (/<?., the 
porcelain of a celebrated potter of about 1600 a.d.), “a fine 
vase for the rich and honourable,” “ a gem rare as jade,” 
“ a beautiful vase of the Hall of Jade,” which last perhaps 
means a vase intended to decorate the Assembly-room of the 
Academy, or “ Hall of Jade.” The character denoting Jade is 
sometimes found on fine specimens, the quality of the porcelain 
being compared to this substance. The pearl, as a symbol of 
talent, is occasionally painted, either underneath a piece, or as 
part of its general decoration ; it is thought by some that this 
marks the piece as intended for a poet. 

But we must draw to a close. A comparison still suggests 
itself between the best works of the Chinese potter and those 
of his younger European rival. If we place side by side a choice 
piece of old Sbvres, the figures on it painted with the delicacy of 
a miniature, and a vase or plaque of Famille Verte, with some 
large scene from Chinese history, the comparison undoubtedly 
does not tell in favour of the Oriental artist. The figures as 
traced by the latter have something strange, almost grotesque, 
about them ; the laws of perspective are sadly disregarded. It is 
not here then that we must seek for the chief merits of Oriental 
porcelain. The Chinese potter studies, not so much minute 
accuracy, as the general effect; and in this respect, in spite of 
some oddities, he is remarkably successful. Nothing is more 
effective for the adornment of rooms than Oriental porcelain. 
The paste and. the glazes are good, indeed frequently so delicate 
and pure as to rival gems. Brilliant enamel colours have been 
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produced, such as have rarely, if ever, been equalled elsewhere, 
and these are tastefully and effectively grouped. The shapes of 
the pieces too are good, if not particularly striking. 

A word must be said in conclusion as to the numerous 
imitations of the old wares. The wealthy Chinaman has for long 
been a great lover of ancient porcelain, and he is willing to pay 
an extravagant price for a rare specimen. The result, in a country 
not greatly devoted to truthfulness, has been that, from early times, 
the forger has found his occupation a profitable one. Imitations 
of the old pieces have been made, sometimes so cleverly as to 
deceive even the Celestial collector himself. And, if he can be 
deceived, how much more the humble European amateur ? 

The imitations, which are most frequently met with in 
England, are the copies of the blue and white Nankin made at the 
present time in Japan. The shops are full of these; yet they are 
not likely to deceive anyone. Though the old shapes are repro¬ 
duced, the paste is more vitreous ; the painting is less precise, the 
outlines of it being blurred; and the porcelain is less sonorous 
than the old. Above all, the blue in the modern imitations is of a 
harsh and “ aggressive type, unlike the old which, though bright 
and clear on the finest specimens, is yet always soft and velvety. 

This little account of Chinese porcelain—which is in no¬ 
sense original—pretends to be nothing more than an introduction 
for those who are as yet unfamiliar with the subject, but who may 
hereafter feel disposed to read one of the larger works, or—it may 
be—to examine the fine specimens in the British or South 
Kensington Museum, or some other public or private collection. 
It is with porcelain as with other branches of art. Even a slight 
knowledge of the history and of the different styles will increase 
our pleasure considerably, whenever we meet with choice pro¬ 
ductions. This remark applies not merely to the regular collector. 
Even the amateur, who merely purchases a few pieces with which 
to adorn his house, will take a much more lively interest in his 
possessions, if he can appreciate the characteristic features of each 
in style and decoration, and can assign to it approximately its place 
in the history of the whole art. 
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ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 

Amongst the varied objects described in the ensuing pages, many will be found which 
were obtained from the collection of the late James Lord Bowes, of Liverpool (author of the 
magnificent monographs entitled “ The Keramic Art of Japan” and “Japanese Enamels ”). Mr. 
Bowes devoted the best years of his life to the study of Chinese Porcelain, tracing its development 
from the earliest periods to the present day. Owing to his official position, he was in constant 
touch with the nobility and connoisseurs of China and Japan, he was a collector before it became 
the fashion to collect, and thus obtained objects of historical association and undoubted 
authenticity, which would be quite unobtainable in the present day. The numbers on the right 
hand side in thick type, are those which refer to pieces illustrated in his books. 

Other pieces mentioned, were obtained from the celebrated Oriental collections formed by 
the late Sir Rutherford Alcock (formerly Ambassador at the Court of Pekin) ; and by that well- 
known antiquary, the late Wm. Johnstone Stuart, of Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 

These sources are mentioned to show the character and high grade of the items now offered 
for sale. 

ORIENTAL. 

CELADON PORCELAIN. 

(See page loij. 

4a/864 A Screen of brown biscuit and Celadon glaze, ornamented on one 
side with a floral design in slight relief, and on the other with 
a Kylin ; 9|in. high ; ibth century; Bowes collection, No. 7 ; 
£2 15s. od. [PI. 41, Fig. 5.] 

.4a/863 ^ Four-sided Vase, with oval panels and floral designs, in slight 
relief, the body incised with geometrical designs and trellis- 
work ; 9in. high; i6th century; Bowes collection, No. 36. 
£l 3s. od. [PI. 41, Fig, I.] 

4a/866 ^ Vase with ringed neck and fluted base, ornamented with relief 
scroll-work; loin. high; i6th century; Bowes collection, 
No. 13. £2 5s. od. [PL 41, Fig. 3.] 

4 a/ioi6 ^ Figure of Shoiki, standing upon a rocky pedestal ; isin. 

high; i6th century; Bowes collection, No. 641. £2 5s. od. 
[PI. 41, Fig. 6.] 

4a/9i3 ^ Circular Dish., with border of peonies in slight relief, t^^^e 
centre engraved with a conventional flower, i5in. diameter; 
Bowes collection. No. 9. £i 12s. od. [PL 41, Fig. 2.] 
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4 a /994 Teapot in the form of a pomegranate, the upper part splashed 
with peach colour, the under part perforated; 17th century; 
Bowes collection, No. 12 18/-. 

This form of puzzle teapot was afterwards made in England during the 18th 
century; they then were called Cadogan teapots. 

4a/i053 ^ Four-sided Bulbous Vase with two handles, the centre 
decorated in blue with a Fong-hoa, or mythical bird, in slight 
relief; yin. high ; marked in blue below, of Sionen-Te 
dynasty; 1426-1435; Bowes collection, No. 112. ^4 4s. od. 

[PL 50, Row 2, ¥\g. I.] 

4a/763 A. Pair of 'Lemple Vases, 26in. high, enamelled in brilliant blue 
and white, upon a Celadon ground; with a group of sages and 
priests, above, the god Girogiu riding upon a deer, accom- 
pannied by a stork; circa 1750. ^'10 10s. cd. [PI. 50, 

Row I, Fig. I.] 

4a/888 ^ Vase, 5in. high, with fine brown crackle; i6th century. 15 /-. 
4a/889 ^ Vase, engraved with lotus flowers; i6th century. 16 / 6 . 

Bowes Collection. 

CRACKLE CHINA. 

(See page 102.) 

4 a/ 5 io ^ Small Vase, with purple and brown crackle; early 17th 
century. 9/6. 

4ayioo7 ^ Trumpet-shaped Vase, of blue ground, with brown crackle ; 
17th century. 8s. od. 

From the Stuart collection. 

CHINESE WHITE PORCELAIN. 

(See page 103). 

4a/i097 ^ 'Pair of Vases, on stands, pierced with reticulated ornament; 

i5in. high; i6th century; Bowes coll.. No. 684, jC? 7s. od. 
the pair. [PL 42, Figs, i and 3.] 

4 a/ 86 i A Figure of the Goddess Kwannon, seated upon a lotus flower; 

9in. high; early 17th century Bowes coll., No. 682* 
/2 15s. od. 


4a/989 Vase, of Chino-Persian shape, engraved with flowers and key- 
borders, filled in with greenish glaze; pin. high; late 17th 
century. 15s. od. [PL 42, Fig. 2.] 

From the Stuart collection. 

SPLASH. 

(See page 102.) 

4a/879 ^ Square-shaped Vase, i3in. high, splashed with blue andjgreen 
upon a crimson ground, on old carved black stand. Bowes 
coll. od. [PI. 47, Fig. 2.] 

4a/870 ^ Vase, .splashed with crimson, grey, green and brown enamels; 

the body is modelled with raised members like a fir-cone, 
over which the vitrified enamels have run and blended in a 
curious manner; Kien-long period, 1736-1795. Bowes coll.. 
No. 29^ ;^io los. od. [PI. 47, Fig. 3.J 

This piece was exhibited at the Arts Club Oriental Exhibition, No. 11 in catalogue. 

4^/990 A Vase, i 4 in. high, splashed with blue and grey on a crimson 
ground, with old French gilt metal mounts. ^9 9S. od. 

From the Stuart collection. 

4 a /983 A Bottle, 15 in. high, splashed with grey and blue on a ruby 
ground. 6s. od. 

From the Stuart collection. 

4 a/ 87 i A Vase, 13 in. high, with narrow neck and inflated body, of 
delicate shape, splashed with ruby on a clear blue ground, 
on carved wood stand; Kien-long period, 1736-1795. 
/5 15s-od. 

From the Bowes collection. 

4a/99i ^ OF BoTTLES, sang de heuf^' 8|in. high. £2 i8s. od. 

each. [PI. 46, Fig. 5.] 

4a/877 A Vase, of .brownish grey ground, crackled glaze, splashed with 
crimson; Sin. high; very rare; Bowes coll.. No. 73^ 
£2 15s. od. 

4a/896 A Vase, 7^in. high, with pale greenish-blue ground, splashed 
apricot colour; a rare example. £2 2s. od. 

From the Bowes collection. 


4a/898 ^ Bowl, of the same character and decoration ; on the back six 
marks in blue; Tai Thsing reign, Khang-hi dynasty, 1662- 

1723- 15s- od. 

4a/900 ^ Wide Shallow Bowl, of ^‘sang de heuf” glazed white within. 
£\ i8s. od. 

From the Bowes collection. 

4 a /899 A^Bowl, of brilliant crimson splash, fading to cream colour at 
the edges, the inside of ivory-coloured crackle ; 15th century. 
/i 15s. od. 

From the Bowes collection. 

4a/88 ^ Fluted Vase, with bulb-shaped neck, i2in. high, of brown 
and green splash, with carved wood stand; 17th century. 
;^r5 ss.od. 

4a/995 A Vase, i3in. high, beautifully mottled with purple and green 
glazes; which do not cover the lower part of the vase; 
beneath is a seal mark in relief: translation, “ Made by Koh 
Ming Tsiang'’; Sung dynasty, 960-1278. Bowes coll., 
No. 153. £i 15s. od. [PI. 46, Fig. 4,] 

OLD TURQUOISE PORCELAIN. 

(See page 103.) 

4a/970 ^ Shallow Bowl, ribbed like a mill-stone, the surface covered 
with fine crackle; 14th or 15th century. los. od. 

A^\ 9 ni ^ Square Vase, iiin. high, covered with thick luscious glaze; 
circa 1500-1600. 15s. od. [PI. 46, Fig. 6.] 

From Sir R. Alcock's collection. 

4a/ioo5 ^ Small Vase, 4^in. high, with a figure of Hotei (the patron 
saint of children) and palm-leaves in relief. £\ 5s. od. 

From the Stuart collection. 

4a/867 ^ Vase, 2oin. high, with relief decoration of floral ornaments and 
and birds, the underside glazed a rich violet colour; Khang- 
hi period, 1662-1722. Bowes coll., No. 15. /'13 13s. od. 

[PI. 47, Fig. I.] 


4a/878 Incense-burner, of pottery, rudely fashioned into a globular 
receptacle; supported on three legs shaped as elephants' heads, 
with two handles shaped as lions; the ornamentation consists 
of floral designs in relief, varied with a violet enamel; the 
feet are of old turquoise enamel; there are also traces of 
green enamel, greatly corroded by age; height, 8^in. 
Bowes coll.. No. 99* los. od. 

Mr. Bowes writes concerning this object, “ The age of this curious piece is 
unknown, but it was given to me by a Chinese collector who stated that it 
was made in Cochin-China in the Ashi-Kaga era, 1388-1573, A.d.” 

BLUE AND WHITE (NANKIN). 

(See page 105.) 

The examples referred to below are all pieces of well-defined good colour, and clear smooth 
glaze, suitable for the cabinets of advanced collectors. 

4a/937 ^ 121N. Vase and Cover, or “ Potiche,” painted with peonies in 
compartments; area 1650. ^Cs 5s. od. 

4a/i037 ^ Long-necked Bottle, i4in. high, carefully painted with a 
garden scene and mandarins; fine quality. 1 5s. od. 

4a/io38 upright Vase, painted with warriors and mandarins, 9in. high. 
15s. od. 

4a/i040 ^ SIMILAR Vase, painted with ladies, attendants, and palm-trees. 
;^4 15s. od. 

This vase would make a companion to the foregoing piece. 

4a/ia45 Hawthorn Vase, of brilliant colour, lojin. high. ^^9 9s. od. 
4aj828 ^ OF Beakers, 18Jin. high, painted with historical scenes, 
on carved wood stands. ^^^13 los. od. pair. [PI. 43, 
Figs. I & 3.] 

4a/448 ^ Vase, 19 Jin. high, painted in compartments, with “utensils" 
and vases, on carved wood stand; ring mark. ^10 los. od. 
[PI. 43 > Fig. 2.] 

4a/i244 ^ Vase and Cover, i8in. high, painted with peonies; Ta-Ming 
dynasty, 1348-1622. ^*8 8s. od. [PI. 50, Row i. Fig. 2.] 

4a/790 Vase, Sin. high, painted with rocks and asters, slightly relieved 
by red. (A rare piece.) ^^3 15s. od. [PI. 50, Row 4, Fig. 5.] 
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4 a/i 26 Gourd-shaped Bottle, 8iin. high, painted with priests and 
attendants. ^2 2s. od. [PI. 50, Row 4, Fig. 6.] 

4 a/i 043 ^ Vase and Cover, 8^in. high, painted in compartments with 
flowers. ;^4 15s. od. [PI. 50, Row 3, Fig. 9.] 

4 a /960 ^ Pair of 9 in. deep Dishes, beautifully painted on both 
sides in compartments with rocks and flowers ; circa 1650. 
12/6 each. 

4 a /929 A Nankin Vase of hexagonal shape, painted with trees in 
separate panels ; b^in. high. 15s. od. 

4 a /929 Companion Vase (repaired). 9/6. 

4 a /936 ^ Nankin Vase, 5^in, high, hexagonal shape, painted with land¬ 
scapes and flowers in compartments. 9/6. 

4a/937 A Vase, 5in. high, painted with foliage in compartments. 16/6. 
4 a /930 ^ Vase, 9in. high, 6-sided, painted with prunus blossom. 
£\ 15s. od. . 

4 a /899 ^ Large Dish, 2 2 in. diameter, with mountainous landscape in 
centre, and border of peonies, in compartments, with scale 
pattern divisions; a very decorative piece; 17th century; 
(cracked). ^*4 4s. od. 

From the collection of Major Harvey, of Ickwell Bury, Beds. 

4 a /902 A Pair of Dishes, I5in. diameter, the centre engraved with 
conventional flowers on white, with trellised borders of blue : 
1700-1725. 15s. od. each. 

4a/857 A Pair of Dishes, 15 Jin. diameter, fine colour, painted with 
aquatic plants. 13s. 6d. each. 

4a/i04i A Dish, I5in. diameter, “aster'’ pattern; very fine quality. 

/5 5S- od. 

4 a/i 036 A Set of Seven Vases with Covers, lo-sided, painted with 
various flowers in compartments, loin. high. ;^i5 15s. od. 
[PI. 50, Row 5, Figs. I, 2, &c.] 

4 a /546 A Set of Three Vases with Centre Beaker, yin. high, painted 
with flowers, ladies and children. £2 5s. od. PI. 50, 
Row 4 , Fig- 3-] 


4 a /938 ^ Vase, painted with asters. £i los. od. [PI. 50, Row 4, Fig. 4.] 
4 a/i 042 ^ Ginger-JAR, Sin. high, painted with ladies and attendants* 
15s- cd. [PI. 50, Row 3, Fig. 7.] 

4 a/ 95 i ^ Flat Bowl and Cover, loin. diam, painted with garden 
scenes. £2 15s. cd. [PI. 50, Row 3, Fig. 10] 

From the collection of Major Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 

4 a/ 8 i 6 ^ Rice-jar (suitable for a flower pot), painted with conventional 
ornament and butterflies. £s 5S. od. [PL 50, Row 3,. 
Fig. II.] 

4 a /805 ^ Hawthorn Ginger-jar, £2 2s. od. [PI. 50, Row 3, Fig. 13.] 
4 a /806 ^ Similar Jar, rather brighter in colour. £2 2s. od. [PI. 50, 
Row 3, Fig. 12.] 

4 a /968 ^ Large Flower-pot, painted with dragons, clouds and waves. 

^4 4s. od. [PI. 50, Row 2, Fig. 6.] 

4 a /974 ^ Rice- JAR, painted with a landscape and figures of ladies and 
gentlemen; very fine colour; ring mark; with carved wood 
stand and cover. £j[ 4s. cd. [PL 50, Row 2, Fig. 5.] 

4 a/ 8 i 7 ^ Rice-jar, painted with mountainous landscapes and figures and 
with symbols of longevity, with carved stand. £^ 15s. od. 
[PL 50, Row 2, Fig. 4.] 

4a/802 ^ Large Ginger-jar, painted with a priest and attendants; very 
fine colour. £j 7s. od. [PL 50, Row 2, Fig. 3.] 

4a/ioio ^ Flower-pot, painted with a mountainous landscape and a 
historical scene. £^ 4s. od. [PL 50, Row 2, Fig. 6.] 

4 a /959 Three 8 in. Plates ; circa 1700. 6/6 each. 

3/963 Three Soup Plates, with trellis borders and willow pattern 
centres; circa ly^o. 4/6'each. 

4 a /934 Tour Soup Plates, the centres painted with palms and grapes, 
and a border of flowers. 3/6 each. 

4 a /933 Tour Plates, ii-|in. diameter, with trellised borders, painted 
with peonies ; circa 1750. 9/6 each. 
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FAMILLE VERTE, 

(See page 104.) 

4/1044 ^ Pair of Potiches, or tall vases, with covers, i4in. high, 
painted on one side with ladies of rank and numerous 
attendants; on the reverse, mandarins and attendants; 
in brilliant colours; circa 1650. £16 i6s. od. [PI. 45, 

Figs. I and 3.] 

4a/760 ^ Similar Vase and Cover, enamelled with grapes, foliage, 
and squirrels. £12 12s. od, 

4a/903 ^ Beaker, 2oin. high, enamelled with peonies, pomegranates 
and H0-H6 birds. ;^i2 12s. od, [PI. 45, Fig. 2.] 

An exceptional piece, from the collection of Major Harvey, of Ickwell Bury, Beds. 

4a/778 ^ Dish, i5in. in diameter, enamelled with peonies, rocks, and 
floral borders. £2, 3s. od. 

4a/473 ^ Vase, loin. high, painted with mandarins and attendants. 
/3 15s. od. [PI. 44, Fig. 4.] 

4a/ioo9 ^ Vase, iijin. high, painted with mandarins and attendants, ladies 
and horses. £y 15s. od. [PI. 44 , Fig. 6.] 

4a/925 ^ Vase, 7in. high, painted with peonies. £1 i8s. od. 

From Dundas Castle, Edinburgh, 

4a/836 ^ Dish, iiin. in diameter, the border with trellis work and 
emblems of longevity, the centre painted with the mythical 
Fong-hoa bird. £'^ 3s. od. [PL 44, Fig. 3.] 

4a/746 ^ Dish with pierced border, enamelled in colours, the centre 
painted with birds and trees. £i 5s. od. [PI. 44, Fig. 2.] 

From the Forbes collection. 

4a/98i ^ Pair qf Plates, 8in., on pale buff ground, painted with 
flowers, the back painted with a flower in blue, representing 
the lotus “ a mark generally found on porcelain of good 
quality, painted with utensils, on buff ground,'' vide Chaffers, 
p. 337, [see PI. 50]. £\ 5s. od. each. 

4a/982 ^ Plate, 8^in. in diameter, of similar character, painted with 
utensils on rather darker ground. 15/. [PL 46, Fig. i.] 

This and the foregoing are from the Forbes collection. 


4a/745 Oblong Cistern, Sfin. long, painted with dragons with five 
claws, flames, and fishes. £2 los. od. 

From Sir R. Alcock’s collection. 

4a/iooi ^ 12 -lobed Bowl, Spirally fluted, with alternate ribs of Imperial 
yellow and green, the centre painted with fishes, on the back 
a square seal mark. £\ 15s. od. 

From the Forbes collection. 

4a/969 ^ Deep Dish, loin. diameter, the centre painted with a green 
dragon (4 claws), on a ground-work of flames, the back 
beautifully painted with deer and huntsmen; on the back 6 
marks, denoting that it was made in the Wan-li reign, 
Ming dynasty, 1573-1620. 

4 a/i 022 ^ Figure of Girogiu, the god of longevity, represented with 
abnormally high forehead, reading from a scroll; the robe is 
a brilliant green, the body of buff colour. £i 15s. od. [PI. 
41, Fig. 4.] 

4a/978 ^ Pair of Temple Cups (for wine), painted on a citron ground, 
with fishes leaping from the waves. £\ 15s. od. each. 

From the Stuart collection. 

4a/832 ^ Wine cup, painted with a Pa-kwa. £\ 5s. od. [PI. 50.] 

From Sir Rutherford Alcock’s collection. 

Fou-hi, 3468 B.C., is said to have traced the Pa-kwa, or eight symbols of precisely 
similar lines, differently arranged, as an attempt to count for all the changes 
and transmutations which take place in nature. 

FAMILLE ROSE, 

(See page 105.) 

4a/837 ^ Circular Dish, i4in. diameter, painted with birds and flowers. 
£i 15s. od. 

4 a /933 ^ Circular Dish, with waved edge; the centre painted with a 
mandarin, ladies and attendant. Bowses coll. £\ 15s. od. 
4 a/ 844 >^ Ginger-jar, enamelled with a figure of a goddess bearing a 
little child, riding upon a kylin, the sides enamelled in 
brilliant yellow with complimentary symbols. Bowes coll. 
£z 2 S. od. [PI. 44, Fig. 5 ] 

4 a /975 ^ Polygonal Dish, i2in. diameter, enamelled with peonies and 
other flowers. £2 2S. od. [PI. 44, Fig. i.] 
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4 a/944 ^ Plate, 9in. diameter, painted with fowls and chickens and 
trellis borders. 15/-. [PI. 46, Fig. 3.] 

4a/ioo3 ^ Small Dish, 6Jin. diameter, of the finest quality, enamelled 
with flowers upon a rose-coloured ground, with border of 
black pearl-work; on the back is pencilled in gold an in¬ 
scription, meaning “The Five Blessings: — ‘Happiness, 
riches, long life, love of virtue, and a natural death.’ ” 
£Z los. od. 

From the Stuart collection. 

4a/884 ^ Teapot, decorated in relief with asters and other flowers, the 
under-side with rose-coloured ribs and perforated scroll- 
w^ork, with a twisted silver handle. £i 15s. od. 

4a/976 ^ Qp Egg-shell Cups and Saucers, painted with flow'ers 

in compartments, on a black ground. £2 los. od. each. 

From the Stuart collection. 

4a/927 ^ 4-L0BED Vase, 6in. high, painted with a terrace, rocks and 
flowers. £\ los. od. 

From the Hamilton and Dundas collection. 

4a/923 ^ Pair of Vases and Covers, the base perforated with scroll¬ 
work, painted with peonies and willow, with elegant borders 
oi rose-coloured enamel. £2 2 S. od. 

From the Hamilton and Dundas collection. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHINESE PORCELAIN. 

4 a/9i6 A Vase, i5in. high, of mirror black, pencilled in gold with bands 
of foliated ornaments, glazed white within. £2 2 S. od. 

4 a/9i5 ^ Vase, isin. high, with fluted sides, elephant handles, and 
raised bead-work, enamelled brown, underneath is painted in 
blue a fish. £2 los. od. 

4a/930 A Bowl, with an outer case of pierced reticulated work, enamelled 
with blue and brown, the inner case painted in blue with the 
the Sesamum flower; underneath is the mark in blue of a 
fungus, the emblem of longevity (see p. 100.) £2 los. od. 

[PI. 46, Fig. 2.] 

From the Bowes collection No. 89. 
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4a/759 ^ Vase, loin. high, marbled in imitation of an agate. 3s. od. 

From Sir R. Alcock’s collection. 

4a/873 ^ Pair of Bowls, the insides painted in blue with primus and 
irises, the outside in colours with vases, flowers and fishes, 
(emblems of domestic felicity); underneath a seal-mark of the 
Taou-kouang period. 10/6 each. 

From the Bowes collection No. 60 . 

4a/872 ^ Pair of Bowls, painted with deities and landscapes in circular 
medallions upon a rich blue enamelled ground ; the enamel is 
engraved ; the interior is painted in blue with deities ; seal 
mark, Taou-kouang period. £\ 4s. od. each. 

From the Bowes collection No. 52 . 

4a/90i ^ Bowl, enamelled with detached rosettes of various colours and 
curious designs; seal mark, made in the period of Kea-king, 
the dynasty of Dai-hsing, 1796. £\ 4s. od. 

4a/904 ^ Bowl, painted with scroll work of varied colours, upon a rich 
citron-yellow ground, enclosing medallions with symbols of 
happiness in gold; below, a red seal-mark of the Kea-king 
period. £\ 5s. od. 

4a/898 ^ 'Pair of Shallow Bowls, the inside painted with flying bats in 
red colour, the outside enamelled with various brilliantly 
coloured flowers upon a citron ground ; Taou-kouang period. 
10/6 each. 

From the Bowes collection No. 49 . 

4a/927 A Cylindrical Jar, 6in. high, enamelled with various insects and 
flowers. 15/-. 

From the Hamilton and Dundas collection. 

4a/993 ^ Pair of Plates, glazed citron colour, and engraved with 
dragons (5-claw) and flames ; marked in blue, “ Siouen-te 
period, Ta-ming dynasty,” 1426-1435. 16/6 each. 

4a/994 ^ Bowl of buff ground, with the flowers of the Nelumbium in 
white delicately engraved; with mark beneath of Yung- 
Tching period, Tai-Thsing dynasty, 1723-1736. 15/-. 
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4a/i029 ^ Powdered Blue Vase, I4in. high, with fish-shaped 
handles, richly decorated in powdered gilding, with a dragon 
descending from the clouds. ;^io los. od. 

Bowes collection, No. 689. 

OLD JAPAN. 

(Earliest Examples). 

4a/ioi3 Tea-jar or Chaire,’' of brown stoneware, partially covered 
with light brown glaze, and on one side splashed with black, 
fitted with an ivory cover, and enclosed in a curious old bag; 
Seto ware, early 17th century. Bowes coll., No. 632^ 
£2 los. od. 

4/1012 ^ Tea-jar, of brown stoneware, nearly covered with brown glaze, 
speckled and splashed with black. ‘‘ An heir-loom in the 
family of Daimio Iwakuni, in the province of Surio''; it is 
preserved, along with the fragments of its ancient silken 
cover, in a wooden case covered with inscriptions. Seto ware, 
early ibth century. Bowes coll.. No. 630, 3s. od. 

4a/i024 ^ Dish, of gray crackle-ware, splashed with green, y^in. diam., 
and decorated with a branch of the Sakura; the border and 
back covered with black lacquer, decorated with geometrical 
work in gold and red. 3s. od. 

4a/i023 ^ Dish, of buff earthenware, the inner side covered with crackle 
glaze, decorated with a branch of the tea-plant in relief, in 
pink and white enamels, the corners splashed with thick 
green enamel, the outer-side coated in fine lacquer in red 
and gold, and decorated with a dragon and chrysanthemums; 
diam., loin.; the lacquer work is by Toysouke. Bowes coll., 
No. 675* 6s. od. 

4a/i025 ^ Hibachi, or Firc-bowl, of cream-coloured ware, covered with 
fine crackled glaze; the body is pierced with geometrical 
patterns (resembling old Leeds ware), and the outer surface 
is covered with black lacquer, richly decorated with gold and 
diaper patterns in red and green; diam., loin. Bowes coll., 
No. 675; circa 1650-1700. £•] 7s. od. 
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4a/i026 Qp Flower-jars, of Tokonabe ware, lyiin. high, made of 

hard brown pottery, covered with thin red glaze; they are 
engraved with birds and branches of the cherry tree, and 
around the necks are frills of leaves in relief; made by 
Koye Takatsoukassa. 5s. od. each. 

4a/i020 ^ Cylindrical Flower-vase, of yellow earthenware, the surface 
being modelled in relief with representations of sea-weeds 
and shells ; an early example of the Akazu factory, begin¬ 
ning of 16th century; i7in. high. Bowes coll., No. 673«. 

4S. od. 

OLD JAPAN. 

Later Examples, 1650-1750. 

4^/696 A Bottle with long neck, or ‘‘sprinkler,” painted with prunus- 
blossom and other plants, in red, blue, and green. 18/-. 
[PL 50, Row 3, Fig. I.] 

4a/943 An Octagonal Vase, with mantling in relief, painted with con¬ 
ventional ornament, in red and blue. 16/6. [PI. 50, 
Row 3, Fig. 2.] 

4a/942 A PoTiCHE, 7in. high, painted with chrysanthemums and pome¬ 
granates in compartments. 18/6. [PI. 50, Row 3, Fig. 7.] 

4 a /332 A Set of Three Vases and Two Beakers with Covers, i3^in. 

high, painted with chrysanthemums and peonies, the tops 
surmounted by a bird. ^15 15s. od. [PI. 48, Fig. 2 & 4.] 

4a/935 A Barber’s Bowl, i i inch diameter, painted with palms and 
flowers. 18/6. [PI. 48. Fig. 5.] 

4 a /700 A Deep Dish, i2in. diameter, painted with water-plants in com¬ 
partments, and a vase of flowers in the centre. £2 2s. od. 
[PI. 48, Fig. I.] 

From the late Sir Rutherford Alcock’s collection. 

4^/701 The Companion Dish, rather lighter in colour. £2 2s. od. 

4a/699 A Similar Dish, 11 inch diameter, painted in compartments with 
the Dog of Fo, or so-called Kylins; the centre with a vase of 
flowers. £i los. od. [PI. 48, Fig. 3.] 

(From Sir R Alcock’s collection.) 
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4a/93i A i2-srDED DiSH, painted with water-plants in the style of famille 
verte. £\ los. od. 

From the Bowes collection. 

^^/728 An Octagonal Teapot, painted with flowers. io/6. [PI. 50, 
Row 3, Fig. 3.] 

4a/945 A Teapot of similar description, slightly imperfect. 5/-. 

4a/706 Four Deep Dessert Dishes, with ribbed edges, painted with 
pheasants and flowers. 8/6. [PI. 50, Row 4, Fig. i.] 

4a/502 A Bowl, painted with landscapes and flowers. 5/-. 

4a/i035 A Life-size Figure of an Eagle, i8in. high, in blue and white 
porcelain, resembling old Nankin, resting upon a rocky porce¬ 
lain base, imitating bronze; Owari porcelain; early i 7 th 
century ; a very rare piece. £% 8s. od. 

Bowes collection.. 

4a/i030 A Group of Tortoises, 6 in. high, supported upon a rocky base 
with waves breaking at the foot, painted in blue in the style of 
old Nankin ; Owari porcelain ; circa 1650. £2 5s. od. 

Bowes collection No. 695. 

4a/745 A Dish, iiin. diameter, enamelled with garden scenes, pagodas, 
rocks and rivers ; in the style of famille verte. 30/-. 

4a/93i A Pair of Dishes, i5in. diameter, similar style. £i 3s. od. each* 

These are exceedingly decorative rich coloured pieces. 

CHINESE ENAMELS (on copper). 

12/12 A Pair of Vases, izin. high, with medallion of ladies of high 
rank and garden scenes, on a ground of translucent blue ; 
with old French gilt metal mounts; circa 1750. £\o los. od. 
12/31 An 11 -inch Dish (mounted for use as a cake basket), with silver 
handle; the dish is of green translucent enamel, with silvered 
trellis-work appearing beneath; in the centre, upon a white 
ground, is a palace with ladies and attendants, in brilliant 
rose-coloured enamel; circa £2 15s. od. 

12/41 A Set of Three Small Dishes, enamelled with landscapes, 
enclosed by borders of purple trellis-work; circa 1775-1800. 
12/6 each. 
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PLATE 1, 



T^OM/^NO-j3i^lTISH\VA!^ES 


UPCHURCH 


UPCHURCH 


CASTOR 



Fig. 1. A Samian Bowl (p. 3-4). 
,, 2. An Upchurch Vase. 

,, 3. An Upchurch Vase. 

,, 4. A Castor Vase. 
















PLATE 2. 



A Jug and a Bowl, of unglazed Earthenware, of the Saxon Period (p. 4). 









PLATE 3. 



Figs. 1, 2, 3, A Mediaeval Pipkin and Two Jugs (p. 5). 






PLATE 



A Mediaeval Jug and a Mead-Warmer (p. 31). 






pLAr^ 



A Mcdixval Black-ware Jug (p. 31). 

A “Costrel/' of Marbled Ware (p. 31). 




PLATE 



Stone-waie “Galoniers" (p, 32), 
armine Jug (p.;32). 







PLATE 7, 



A Fulham Stone-ware Jug with initials of Queen Anne (p. 33). 








PLATE 8. 



A Fulham Stone-ware Jug with initials of George I (p. 34). 







PLATE 9. 



^ Fulham Stone-ware Jug (p. 34). 








PLATE 10 



A Lambeth Delft Plate (p. 35). 



PLATE 11 



A Bristol Delft Plate (p. 35). 






PLATE 12 










PLATE 13. 



Salt-Glazed Ware (p. 37). 





PLATE 14. 



Fig. 2^ 3. Jackfield Ware (p. 38). 
tf A, St Wheildon Ware (p. 37). 








Vedgwood Jasper Ware" (p. 39). 








































PLATE 16. 



Figs. 1, 2, 3. Jasper Ware" (p. 40). 

Fig. 4. A Pair of Vases, by Adams (p. 42). 

,, 5. A set of Porphyry Vases, by Neale (p. 42). 
,, 6. A Tea Service by Turner (p. 42). 



PLATE 17. 



Wedgwood Herculaneum^^ Ware (p, 41), 




PLATE 18. 



A Slotis-ware Jug, by Turner (p. 43). 









PLATE 19 



A Black Basaltes Teapot, by Birch (p. 43). 






PLATE 20 



Fig. I. A Lustre Jug (p. 43). 

,, 2. A Lustre Vase (p. 43). 

,, 3* A Mason's Ironstone Jug (p. 44). 





PLATE 21 



Leeds and "Wedgwood Cream Ware (p. 44'46). 





PLATE 22 



Bristol Pottery (p. 47). 





PLATE 23 



Liverpool-printed Dish (p. 46). 










Ware (p. 47). 













PLATE 25 



Staffordshire Figures (p. 48). 






PLATE 26. 



Chelsea, and Chelsea-Derby Porcelain (pp. 52'56). 



PLATE 27. 



Chelsea, Bow, Derby, Bristol and Rockingham Statuettes 
(pp. 52-58, also pp. 64 and 69). 






PLATE 28 



Worcester, Derby and Longport (pp. 56, 60 and 08). 







PLATE 29. 



Plymouth Compotiere (p. 63). 



PLATE 29a 



Bow Porcelain (p. 58). 



PLATE 30. 



Chelsea Vase (p. 53). 









PLATE 31 



Worcester. Nantgarw. Swansea, 

(p. 62). (p. 08 ). (p. 67). 







PLATE 32 
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Worcester Tea Services (pp. 70-71). 










PLATE 33 



Specimens of Dinner Services (pp. 7i'73). 















PLATE 34. 



Lowestoft'' China (pp. 64, 66 and 72). 




PLATE 35. 



Specimens of Dessert Services (p. 73), 





PLATE 36. 



Worcester (p. 62). 










PLATE 37. 



Dutch ‘‘DelftPottery (pp. 79'82). 



PLATE 38. 



Italian Maialica (pp. 82-34). 



PLATE 39 



Persian, Rhodian and Hispano-Mauresque Pottery (pp. 85-87). 






PLATE 40 



Continental Porcelain (pp. 87-92). 




PLATE 41 



Chines^ "Celadon" Porcelain (pp. loi and iii). 











PLATE 42. 



Chinese White Porcelain (pp. 103 and 112). 
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PLATE 43 



Nankin Porcelain (pp, 105 and 115), 



PLATE 44 



Chinese Famille Rose and Famille Verte” Porcelain (pp. 104, 105, 118 and 119). 






PLATE 45 



Chinese "Famille Verte" Porcelain (pp. 104 and 118). 






PLATE 46. 



Miscellaneous Specimens of Chinese Porcelain (pp. 102, 104, 107 and 120). 








PLATE 47 



and “ Turqiicise'' Porcelain (pp. 102, 113 and 114). 








PLATE 48. 



Japanese Porcelain (p. 122). 
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Sundry Marks on China, referred to in this Catalogue. 
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A Corner of the Oriental Chi: 






































